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Today In Oklahoma 


enerally* “a hundred years ago” 
sounds like a long time. But 
when you realize chat the first 
land run opening the state for settle- 
ment occurred just 100 years ago, then 
it seems like a very short time indeed. 

And the story of Oklahoma is truly 
amazing. It’s amazing because of all 
that has been accomplished in one 
century. From a wide-open, treeless 
prairie with a single railroad. Oklaho- 
mans have built cities, major airfields, 
literally thousands of lakes (count the 
farm ponds, too), parks, a network of 
highways and interstates, universities, 
impressive office buildings and beauti- 
ful homes. Oklahoma offers a national- 
ly prominent medical center, art 
museums, dance companies and musi- 
cal groups. The state has become a 
major producer of oil and agriculture 
and remarkable people. 

Just consider a few of the people 
who were bom and educated in Okla- 
homa and who have made significant 
contributions to the world — Will Rog- 
ers, former Speaker of the House Carl 
Albert, the world’s greatest athlete Jim 
Thorpe, our eight astronauts, our in- 
ternationally known Indian artists. 
Well, we could go on. 

How did all this come about? Why 

Next Issue: We’ll continue our Cen- 
tennial Series with the story of one of 
the greatest horse races of all time, the 
Land Run of 1889. Wc'II also give you 
stories about lineal descendants who are 
still living on claims staked by their 
ancestors and excerpts from the diary of 
a young physician who camped on the 
banks of the South Canadian River be- 
fore he raced for a town lot in Kingfish- 
er. Then, you’ll visit with Hoyt Axton 
and take a travel tour of Grand Lake 
and Shangri-La resort. All this and a 
wild flower portfolio in the March -April 
issue of Oklahoma TODAY. 


did the federal government give away 
2 million acres of land that had be- 
longed to the Creek and Seminole In- 
dians? Who were the homesteaders 
and how did they live that first year? 
What did they have to do to get their 
land? Did they stay? 

Throughout 1989, Oklahoma TODAY 
will be telling the story of how these 
gutsy homesteaders carved a civiliza- 
tion out of a prairie. We want our read- 
ers to know how much our state has 
accomplished in this short century': a 
tiny second on the 24-hour clock of 
world history. We have much to be 
proud of, especially the influence and 
presence of the Indians, who were 
Oklahoma’s first residents. 

These pioneers came from a variety 
of backgrounds and ethnic groups— 
Italian, Czech and Russian, Jewish and 
Protestant, ranchers and bankers, im- 
migrants and old-line Americans. They 
joined the 60 Indian tribes already liv- 
ing here. Each group has left its mark 
on our culture. And it has all meshed 
and made Oklahomans special and 
Oklahoma like no other place, 

Their common characteristic was re- 
siliency. They ‘’made do”. They were 
survivors, And those who weren’t soon 
left. The real heroes of this story are 
those who stuck it out. 

Because Oklahoma’s history is so re- 
cent, we have found lots of materials 
available: newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles, oral histories and photographs. 
The media were aware at the time of 
the significance of the land run. 

If the quality 7 of the photographs is 
not up to Oklahoma TODAYs normal 
standards, please remember the histor- 
ic photos printed in this issue were 
made in the 1870s and 1880s. 

Our readers have generously offered 
us accounts and letters passed down 
from grandparents who made the run. 


Each has such an interesting story to 
tell. Unfortunately, only a few that are 
typical can be selected. 

Dr. Stan Hoig begins this six- part 
series on Oklahoma’s territorial period 
w ith his story’ of the Boomers on page 
28. His book, David L. Payne: The 
Oklahoma Boomer ; can be purchased 
from the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

^ The Vietnamese are Oklahoma’s 
newest immigrants. Like the eariy-day 
homesteaders, they arrived with al- 
most nothing. They are determined 
and work hard for long hours to 
achieve success. And like the settlers, 
education for their children holds top 
priority. Their story begins on page 38. 

One of our best-known Indian art- 
ists whose paintings hang in galleries 
from China to the V atican is Bert Sea- 
bourn. Know n for his distinctive style 
of painting, Seaboum began his career 
as a cartoonist. Designated a Master 
Artist by the Museum of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes in Muskogee, Seaboum’s 
work is a favorite of many collectors. 
His story is featured in our Arts depart- 
ment and begins on page 8. 

0 Undoubtedly, barbecue was intro- 
duced to this area by cowboys driving 
their cattle across the Indian nations to 
market in Kansas City’. Xo doubt they 
would be amazed at how their trail fare 
has evolved into a gourmet treat. 

Ask any group of people who makes 
the best barbecue and the discussion 
can get loud and heated, a little like 
religion and politics, Michael Wallis 
writes about some of A is favorite barbe- 
cue places on page 10. Photographer 
Tom Luker captures the personalities 
of the wizards of the barbecue pits, as 
well as the smell of meat, wood smoke 
and spice, in his photos. 

You are bound to have a favorite 
barbecue joint that Wallis and Luker 
haven’t visited — -yet. If so, write us 
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and we'll organize a readers list. 

^ Best wishes for a successful 1989* 
This should he an exciting year tor all 
of us as we celebrate our roots. After 
all, how many states began with a 
horse race? —Sue Carter 

LETTERS 

l am delighted not only to renew my 
own subscription but to share the ex- 
citement of the celebration of the Cen- 
tennial of the 1889 Land Run with our 
son, who was born in Alva in 1937, 

1 love Oklahoma dearly, and you 
will know that is true when I tell you 
that after living away from Wagoner 52 
years* we were able to buy back my 
old childhood home that I had sold 
when my parents died. My dad had 
this home built in 1892 and brought 
mother here as a bride later that year. 
They lived in this house until their 
deaths in 1945 and 1947. 

My sister and all my brothers were 
born in Indian Territory, grew up 
here, graduated from high school and 
we girls were married here with wed- 
ding receptions being held in this dear 
home. We celebrated our 53rd wed- 
ding anniversary last year by permit- 
ting the I listorieal Society' of Wagoner 
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to put our house on its Christmas 
Tour* 

Keep Oklahoma TODAY coming. 

Ruth Cobb Bivins 

Wagoner 

Wro nged W< h ) d pee ke rs 

Thanks to many sharp-eyed birders among 
our readers, m learned we reversed two 
captions in the Nwtrnber-Deeemher issue . 
A downy woodpecker is pictured on page 7 
and a fed-be//ied woodpecker is pictured on 
page 18. 

BOOKS 


Daughters of the Land, an antholo- 
gy edited by Margaret Felt; Maverick Pub- 
lications, Drawer 5007 , Bend \ Orego n 
97708 ; $ 8. 95 , pb. r 111 is collection of 
non -fiction articles details the lives of 
several Indian women who shared at 
least one common virtue: they had the 
courage to survive the hardships and 
change of the 19th and early 2()th 
centuries. 

The Witch of Goings nake und 
Other Stories, by Robert J. Conley ; Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press , 1005 Asp Ave- 
nue, Norman, Oklahoma 73019; $! 7.95, 
c(k Conley’s stories are based on Cher- 
okee his tors, oral storytelling and per- 
sonal experience. The book includes 
stories about the spiritual realm of 
Cherokee life and talcs of Cherokee 
outlaws. Still other stories examine the 
lives of modern Cherokees who strug- 
gle to keep Indian values* 

Sundown, by John Joseph Mathews; 
University- of Oklahoma Press „ 1005 Asp 
Avenue t Norman , Oklahoma 73019 ; 
$ 9.95 j pb. Phis partly autobiographical 
novel is the only work of fiction by 
Mathews, the remarkable Osage au- 
thor who was educated at Ol and Ox- 
ford. First published in 1934, the book 
tells the story of Challenge Windzer, 
the mixed-blood Osage named by his 
father to be “a challenge to the disin- 
heritors of his people,” a destiny Chal 
finds it hard to fulfill* 


OKIAHQMA 

TODAY 
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By Kathryn Jenson White 


/» fcstled in the Athlete’s 
/ M /Foothills surrounding 
/ Fierce Mountain, locat- 

* ed just between Lake 
Despair and Desperation Flats, 
is the town of Wiggles. Russel 
fives there. So do Hazel Nazel- 
wurst, Cheslow and Twila Dit, 
truckstop owners Fed and Tina 
Torquetight, Granny Goadips, 
Dr. Yankenstitch, Clarence B. 
Sagbody and French detective 
Poulc Coidunblu. In addition to 
funny names, these and all the 
other Wigglesites happen to 
have hollow heads and long rods 
attached to their arms, but so 
what? This is Puppetland, a 
small part of the big country of 
Imagination, and what you see 
is never all you get. 

Some kids just never grow up. Al- 
though Claremore's Dick Eschliman 
may be the adult brains and hands 
behind Mr, E*s Puppets Inc,, he's also 
still Little Dickie, the boy whose 
imagination knows no bounds and 
who's likely to use three or four differ- 
ent funny voices in one conversation. 
He's the guy who made up the town 
that rests in the hills that surround the 
mountain that's home to the puppets. 


*i became interested in puppetry 
when I was 9,” Dick says. “An aunt 
sent me rwo puppets for my birthday. 
I loved to go to movies on Saturday 
afternoons, see, so 1 had this friend I 
coerced into helping me. We would do 
puppet shows for the neighborhood 
kids and charge them 2 cents a head. 
That would give us enough money to 
go to the movies. Of course, the mov- 
ies were 14 cents then.” 

Dick did move into a slightly more 
serious career with a slightly more seri- 
ous earning potential as movie tickets 
got more expensive. He spent 27 years 
teaching theater and speech at various 
colleges, including the University of 
Tulsa and Rogers State College in 
Clare more. He was at Rogers for 12 


years, leaving in December 1987, 
Even while he was serious, though, 
Dick was still a puppeteer. Seems like 
once a guy starts to talk with his hands 
he can never just stand around with 
them in his pockets again. At TU, 
Dick began teaching classes in puppet- 
ry, making puppets and scripting 
shows for students to perform. 

It was the metric system, oddly 
enough, that gave Dick the push he 
needed to develop the construction 
techniques and the characters he has 
today. 

“I was experimenting with cast 
foams and expanding foams tor puppet 
heads,” he remembers. “These were 
tine, but 1 needed something more. It 
was about this time that Jim Henson 



Puppeteer Dick Eschliman writes scripts far “ children under the age 106." His ramie cast of 
characters includes sign -language puppets he calls '‘Sippets. " 
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was making it big with the Moppets, 
around 1972. I kept it simmering on 
the back burner until 1 moved to Rog- 
ers in 1976. They were doing a metric 
program under a federal grant. I told 
them Td develop a puppet show that 
would stimulate interest in learning 
the metric system/' 

Dick's measure as a craftsman and 
artist was taken as he came up with 
Merl and Professor Maynard, the first 
two of a cast of characters that now 
numbers more than 70. Holy millime- 
ter. puppetman! 

He and Try mi Long, who handles 
all the female characters, work togeth- 
er and alone in presenting more than 
100 shows to Tulsa schools each year 
as part of the Tulsa Arts and Human- 
ities Council school program. They 
also perform each weekend at 'Tulsa's 
Casa Bonita restaurant, located at 21st 
and south Sheridan. 'I 'hey give 15- to 
20-minute shows every 30 minutes. 

In October 1987, Dick and his gang 
of latex loonies got involved in video. 
He plans a five-volume set of tapes, 
with each 25-minute volume selling for 
$29,95. The first two are available now 
at Casa Bonita's gift shop and at book- 
stores in Clare more and Tuba. 

'The tapes present The Pierce 
Mountain Community Players per- 
forming Dick's adaptations of familiar 
fairs tales and Aesop's Fables, as well 
as his original scripts featuring his own 
characters. Dick, always the teacher as 
well as the puppeteer, plans to pack- 
age the tapes with instructor’s manuals 
for use in day care centers and schools. 
He knows what powerful learning tools 
the puppets are. 

“WTien we go to the schools, we 
stand out there and put the puppets on 
and show them how we make it move, 
ct cetera," he says. “They can see us; 
there's no stage. But the minute that 
puppet starts to move, we're gone. 
They don't take their eyes off the pup- 
pet. We give the demonstration before 
the show, but as soon as the show is 
over they want to talk to the puppets, 
not to us. 

“It all happens in the imagination, 


really. Wc never let the audience stop 
using their imaginations. In the script- 
ing, the mental image is most impor- 
tant; as the puppet describes, the 
audience sees." 

What the audience sees in their 
imaginations is stimulated by a rain- 


Dick is still the lit- 
tle boy whose 
imagination knows 
no bounds and 
who’s likely to use 
three or four dif- 
ferent funny voices 
in one 
conversation. 


bow-colored assortment of oddball 
characters* each with a unique voice 
and a “bit" he or she is identified w ith. 

“Each character is one aspect of an 
entire individual," Dick says, “1 don't 
pattern them after distinct individuals. 
And the puppets aren’t flesh-colored. 
We try to avoid any kind of hangups 
about different ethnic groups. Who 
cares what color you are?" 

What is important to Dick is making 
kids happy, kids of all ages and kinds. 
That is why he writes his puppet 
shows for “children under the age of 
106,” using multi-level scripting to 
amuse and captivate adult kids as well 
as kid kids. This priority also explains 
his latest venture. Sippets. 

“Sippets” is a name that comes from 
combining the words “signing” and 
“puppets.” The Sippets are really not 
puppets in the traditional sense, but 
who said Dick was traditional? These 
characters are really life-sized, cos- 
tumed figures who silently tell stories 
to silent children whose excited faces 
speak volumes. Dick's adaptation of 
“Rapunzel” presented in ASL, Ameri- 
can Sign Language, allows the deaf 
and hard of hearing to hear and see 
with their eyes so their imaginations 


can work free of breaks for 
interpretation. 

“When I first started doing shows, a 
school in Sand Springs asked if they 
could bring their class for the deaf in to 
watch,” Dick explains. “The teacher 
interpreted the show in signing. It 
broke my heart that here were these 
little kiddies having to watch the show, 
then turn to the interpreter, then try to 
catch up. They lost a lot of the show, 

“So I said, 'Why not develop pup- 
pets who can sign?' Putting a script 
into ASL is like putting it into French, 
Ids a totally different language, and 
the deaf culture has its own sense of 
humor. We've found a deaf linguist in 
Massachusetts who is translating for 
us. Charles and Mara Glend inning arc 
a deaf couple from Tulsa who wear the 
costumes.” 

Dick traveled to Gallaudct l niversi- 
ty, a school for the deaf located in 
Washington, D.C., to research the pro- 
ject, “It was like being in a different 
country," he says. “1 really felt like an 
outsider not being able to communi- 
cate, It's very frustrating.” Experienc- 
ing that frustration strengthened Dick 
in his resolve to bring puppet theater 
to the deaf without the aid of an 
interpreter. 

Early in 1988 Dick tried out the 
signing puppets with a show called 
“Sippets Live.” Deaf adults and chil- 
dren attended, and Dick says the re- 
sponse was great. He notes that the 
Sippets have only three fingers, which 
makes it easier in Sippctland to sign “1 
love you,” since that particular sign 
takes only the three fingers the Sippets 
happen to have. 

Although Dick enjoyed the live Sip- 
pet performance, his goal is to get his 
characters on videotape so they’ll be 
available to the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing all over the country 1 . The more 
smiles he can generate, the better he 
likes it. M 


Have a nominee for il Uncommon Common 
Folk"? Write to Kathryn do Oklahoma 
TODAY, P.O. Box '53384 % Oklahoma 
City , OK 73153 . 
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By Kathryn Jenson White 



/ n the mid-^Qs, Oklahoma 
City painter Bert Sea bo urn 
was an anonymous freelance 
artist earning a couple of dol- 
lars an hour doing paste- up for Oklaho- 
ma TODAY \ today he is a world-famous 
fine artist earning recognition in its 
pages. 

This increase in earning power 
comes as a result of talent, faith in his 
own vision and h of course, many years 
of intensive effort. In fact, Horatio Al- 
ger, the 19th century 7 
novelist who recounted % 
many times the story of ^ 
a young man whose « 
hard work allows him 
to realize the American 
dream by going from 
ragge d a p p re n t i ce to 
wealthy master, would 
love this plot. 

From humble begin- 
nings, this Cherokee 
artist has risen to a lev- 
el of prominence that 
finds his work in pri- 
vate collections, busi- 
nesses, galleries and 
museums around the 
world. He is especially 
proud of having a piece 
hanging in The Muse- 
um of Religious Art at 
the Vatican, 

“From the time I 
was 5 I wanted to be a 
cartoonist,^ Sea bo urn 
says, "I had a little 
comic strip along the 


lines of 'Superman/ While I was going 
to junior high in Purcell, I would paint 
store windows for rodeos. Then I sold 
my first cartoon to King Features Syn- 
dicate when I was in eighth grade. I 
just got the address out of a comic- 
book and sent it." 

Living in a home without electricity 

or gas and drawing by the unsteady 
light of a coal-oil lamp, Sea bo urn tried 
to repeat this early success as he pro- 
duced cartoon after cartoon with no art 


classes or training to guide him. His 
first sale was his last one for quite a 
while, however. 

During a stint in the L\S. Navy', 
Scabourn was able to hone his drawing 
skills when he was assigned to the 
Public Information Office as an artist 
and writer* 

“We did cartoons and features for 
the Navy; we had a mailing list of 
about 1,500 newspapers throughout 
the United States," he remembers. 


Bert Stabmim mill daughter Can me Sea bo uni Ragan plan joint show's in Barer (oner Paris and Oklahoma City. 
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“We had one called ‘Navy Heroes' and 
another called ‘Little Known Facts 
About Your Navy.’ 

“I didn't care at all about painting. I 
had started out to be a cartoonist, and 
that's what I was doing. Since we 
didn't even have art classes in high 
school, I had no training in fine art." 

When Seabourn left the Navy in 
1955, he brought his wife Bonnie and 
their two daughters, Connie and Ange- 
la, to Oklahoma City. He also brought 
a bulging portfolio of cartoons and 
commercial art to show prospective 
employers at advertising agencies. 

“I went to work at Semco Cblor 
Press as a paste-up artist for 50 cents an 
hour. They said I could earn more by 
working as many hours as I wanted. I 
would go in at 8 o’clock in the morning 
and work until midnight or 1 or 2," 
Seabourn says. 

When OG&E offered him a job in 
its drafting department, Seabourn took 
it to cut down the hours he was spend- 
ing at work. The electric company was 
to be his employer for 23 years while 
he studied art and painted at night and 
on weekends. 

When he began working toward a 
bachelor's degree in art at Oklahoma 
City University, however, he was still 
interested only in cartooning. Course 
requirements forced him to study 
painting and drawing, and eventually 
his interest began to shift toward non- 
objective abstract painting, l ie began 
to supplement his income by selling 
his paintings at weekend art shows. 

“I began then to get interested in 
my Indian heritage,” he says. 44 Roots 
had come out and everybody was 
checking into their backgrounds. I had 
built a pretty good following with my 
abstracts, and so when l started doing 
Indian art my prices dropped way 
down to $1 or $2 a painting. It was like 
starting all over again, but 1 came up 
with a subject that caught on real well. 
It was a sort of medicine man or story- 
teller. a face superimposed with a bird 
or an animal." 

As Seabourn’s reputation grew', so 
did his desire to paint full time. 


“My wife and I would talk it over 
every year," he says. “It was ‘Let’s get 
a refrigerator this year’ or ‘Let’s get 
something else and we’ll talk about it 
again next year.’ Finally I told her, 
‘Look, if I have to I will stop at every 

“ When I started 
doing Indian art 
my prices dropped 
way down to $1 or 
$2 a painting. It 
was like starting 
all over again." 


shop all the way out Route 66 all the 
way to California. We won’t starve. I'll 
make a living.* 

He was right. And although he 
hasn't had to shuttle from shop to shop 
along interstates, Seabourn has had to 
adjust to spending a lot of time on the 
road from Carmel, California, to New 
York City attending shows and visiting 
the galleries handling his work. 

The National Gallery of China owns 
several Seabourns, and early this year 
he will fly to China for three weeks for 
a show there. His works and those of 
his daughter Connie Seabourn Ragan 
will be shown in Barcelona, Spain, and 
in Paris this spring. He has also had 
shows in Germany. 

Seabourn averages an amazing 365 
paintings a year, even with all the trav- 
eling. That doesn't include the multi- 
ple originals — etchings, serigraphs, 
collographs and lithographs — he pro- 
duces, or the posters, cards, calendars, 
needlepoint patterns or T-shirts that 
display reproductions of his work. 

“I take my paints and a sketch pad 
with me, and a lot of the time the first 
thing I do is to buy some stronger 
bulbs for the motel room so I can get 
better lighting to work," he says. Sca- 
bourn would like to find time to spend 
more than a few hours on a painting 
and to do more sculpture. His 23-foot- 
tall bronze piece titled “Wind Walker" 


was unveiled at Southwestern Bell 
Telephone’s state headquarters in 
Oklahoma City in 1986, and the year 
he spent working on this monumental 
piece whetted his appetite for more. 

To allow himself the luxury of a 
more leisurely production pace, how- 
ever, Seabourn would have to learn to 
follow the advice of a button his wife 
has placed near the phone: “Learn to 
Say No." That doesn't seem too like- 
ly. He spends a chunk of his precious 
time each year helping his favorite 
causes by producing art for their fun- 
draising activities. Recent recipients 
include the Putnam City' Schools Gift- 
ed and Talented Program, the Depart- 
ment of Human Services, Junior 
Achievement, the Mental Health As- 
sociation and many others. One of the 
Putnam City Schools has a Seabourn 
Learning Center to acknowledge the 
artist's contribution. 

Oklahoma TO DATs loss was clearly 
the world's gain. 0)1 


Kathryn Jenson White lives in Norman. 


Bert Seabourn will spend the 
first part of the year exhibiting 
works in Asia and Europe, but he 
will be home in time for the April 
.Arts Festival in Oklahoma City. 
Seabourn has been an exhibitor at 
the festival every year since its be- 
ginning in 1967. Then, from May 
14 to June 11, Seabourn and his 
daughter Connie Seabourn Ragan, 
will have a two-person show at the 
Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery in 
Oklahoma City. 

Seabourn s work is in the perma- 
nent collections of several state 
museums, including the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes Museum, Muskogee; 
The Southern Plains Indian Muse- 
um, Anadarko; and the Oklahoma 
Art Center, Oklahoma City. 

Several state galleries sell Sea- 
bourn's original paintings and re- 
productions. Sweatshirts bearing a 
Seabourn image are sold bv Okla- 
homa TODAY , : 
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SNIFFING OUT 
THE BEST 



By Michael Wallis 
Photographs by 
Tom Luker 


These joints have 
names like Ethel’s, 
Leo’s and Slick’s. 
They use plastic 
tableware, serve 
spongy white bread 
and are a far sight 
less than elegant. 
And, as every 
barbecue fan 
knows, they are 
reason enough to 
make your home in 
Oklahoma. 


When you walk into J.B. Wilson's place in 
Tulsa ■ **£/” knm ■ you are in good hands. 
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klahoma twilight. The land- 
scape softens js time hovers 

between day and night. A 
steady How of Friday traffic 
on Highway 97 heads for turnpikes 
that connect to points east and west. 
Ball games are starting, fishing holes 
beckon, grass needs cutting. Another 
work week has ended. 

Outside Ethel's 97 Bar-R-Q, mid- 
way between Sand Springs and Sapul- 
pa, hickory smoke scents the air like 
country' incense and lightning bugs 
blink aw ake. A pair of half-breed dogs, 
feeling noble as royal hounds, stretch 
out in the dusty grass to rest after a day 
spent doing much of nothing. The 
dogs dream of rabbit hunts and chases 
through the weeds. They pay no mind 
to the car that pulls off the highway 
and stops a few feet from Ethel's door. 

Inside, there’s no doubt about the 
time, The juke box is silent, the pin- 
ball is quiet, and the pool table sits as 
still as a graveyard. It's dearly time to 
eat. A sign tacked to the wall warns: 
“No cursing or vulgar language ab 
lowed period.” But nobody's cussing. 
There's hardly any talk at the tables 


crowded in the tiny room where diners 
have their work cut out for them. 
They're there to tangle with pork ribs, 
juicy brisket, spicy links and the trim- 


Inside Ethel's, 
there’s no doubt 
about the time. 
The jukebox is si * 
lent, and the pool 
table sits still as a 
graveyard . It’s 
clearly time to eat . 


mings — cole slaw, baked beans, w hite 
bread. 

Not a head looks up or turns when 
the newest arrival takes a seat at the 
counter. One of the Friday night regu- 
lars at Ethel’s, he's a bus driver from 
Tulsa, still in uniform after a day spent 
hauling people up and down city 
streets. He has no need to consult the 
menu stained with barbecue sauce. 


This man knows what he wants. He 
didn’t come for quiche or blackened 
red fish. Those kinds of things aren’t 
served at Ethel’s. Folks who come 
here are in the market for meat. The 
man takes a deep sip from a can of icy 
beer, wipes a sleeve across his mouth 
and runs his tongue over his lips. He 
knows he’s just moments away from 
the rib dinner he’s thought about for 
days. When the tray loaded with 
steaming ribs, beans and slaw 7 is put 
before him, the man breaks into a grin 
and digs in. He grabs the biggest rib 
and tears off a good-sized hunk with a 
gentle bite. The flavor of the succulent 
meat is exquisite. He doesn’t even 
chink about reaching for the sauce. No 
need. This meat stands on its own. 

Six napkins and 20 minutes later it’s 
all over. Only a pile of bones is left on 
the tray. If he was a cat, the bus driver 
would purr. He licks his fingers dean, 
sticks a toothpick in his mouth, settles 
the account and heads out ready to 
face the world once more. He realizes 
he’s the luckiest bus driver in Oklaho- 
ma, The word ambrosia isn’t in his 
vocabulary' or that’s what he’d call the 
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dinner he just devoured. Instead he 
winks at the girl who takes his money 
and drawls outloud to no one in partic- 
ular, “Good barbecue.” That says it 
all. Those arc the words any Oklahoma 
pit master worth his or her weight in 
rib bones longs to hear. 

“I cook up good sauce and use good 
meat — the best meat I can get,” says 
Virginia Smith, the 57-vear-old woman 
whose magic touch cams Ethel's con- 
sistently high marks amongst Oklaho- 
ma barbecue aficionados. “If you want 
regular customers, you have to buy the 
best meat you can.” 

Virginia ought to know. She and her 
husband and cohort Floyd, 61, learned 
all about barbecue from the late Ethel 
Tucker, the woman who founded the 
business and who taught them how to 
prepare the kind of mouth-watering 
“Q” that keeps people coming back. 

“Ethel w'as in bad health and she 
wanted to sell the place,” explains Vir- 
ginia. “Floyd w'as working in a ma- 
chine shop at the time, and we 
decided to have a go at it. We took 
over 16 years ago. Ethel coached me 
and taught me how r to cook the meat.” 

Although their mentor, Ethel, is 
dead, the Smiths can count on her 
husband Jack — a relentless critic — to 
come out occasionally to taste the meat 
they serve and see if it’s up to Ethel's 
high standards. 

“We believe in keeping good fires in 
our pit,” says Floyd, a Gore native 
who enjoys his cigars and listens to as 
many Cardinal games as he can be- 
tween bouts of stoking the pit out back 
with armloads of green hickory. “You 
have to maintain a pretty good fire and 
then cook your dry spices right into the 
meat, but never under any circum- 
stances do we put sauce on while it’s 
cooking.” 

Floyd and Virginia live next door, 
and on weekends Floyd mns a popular 
flea market which draws big crowds, 
including a bunch who savor beef, 
pork and ham sandwiches or mixed 
plates. Four of the Smiths' five chil- 
dren and several grandchildren help 
out at Ethel's, and Virginia has high 


hopes that they will take over 
someday. 

“One of my girls know s how r to cook 
the sauce now and the rest are 
learning.” 

When dusk turns to evening and the 
moon rises like a big wheel of cheddar, 
the dogs outside slink off in the shad- 
ows and Floyd snaps on a ribbon of 
pink neon light to serve as a beacon for 
travelers who might have a craving for 
some beef or pork or chicken or maybe 
smoked bologna. Meanwhile, Virginia 


keeps chopping meat for her regulars 
and any passing strangers lured by the 
lights and the seductive aroma. 

“Barry Switzer came in here, and he 
liked it so much he took a bunch of 
barbecue with him,” says Virginia. 
“Ethel told me how to cook the meat 
and how to fix my sauces. I learned 
how to put those special touches in the 
hot barbecue sauce. None of it was 
written down. I got it all up here,” she 
says touching her finger to her temple. 
“Ethel taught me well. Real well.” 



Hubert Holman , owner o) Wild Horse Mountain Bar-B-Q, south of Sallisaw , relies on 
local business. “And by local" he says , *7 mean from Texas to Little Rock to Kansas City" 
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Becky Brewer opened Big Buck’s Barbecue with the money the won by dropping the biggest 
buck in the state— 2/5 lbs , I he mounted buck now watches freer happy Osage County diners > 


THE BIRTH OF BRQ 

T hank God for Ethel Tucker. 
And [hanks, too, for all the 
other professors of the pit and 
the scores of cooks who re- 
main dedicated to upholding the high 
standards which have made barbecue 
in Oklahoma a way of life, and in some 
parts practically a religion. 

There are countless barbecue res- 
taurants (better known as joints) rang- 
ing from Altus to Miami, Hugo to 


Boise City. Still, contrary 7 to popular 
belief, barbecue wasn't invented in 
Oklahoma. And, no, Texas cannot 
brag that the Lone Star State cooked 
up the first serving of piping hot barbe- 
cue. Nor can Kansas City or Memphis 
or the other great BBQ haunts in the 
South and Midwest. 

The best culinary experts claim the 
first “barbecue" 1 resulted when a Pa- 
leolithic lightning bolt charred some 
luckless creature, providing a family of 
cave dwellers with a delectable lunch. 


There are no records of sliced onions, 
jalapenos or white bread being served 
with that first barbecue feast. None- 
theless, grilling over an open fire was 
the earliest method of cooking meat. 
Archaeologists probing digs that date 
back as tar as 25,000 B.C. have uncov - 
ered evidence of primitive humans 
roasting game in pits. In many in- 
stances a trough, dug in the ground 
and lined with stones, held a fire over 
which the skewered carcass was 
rotated, 

“Like all great ideas, 11 explain Greg 
Johnson and Vince Staten in their Real 
Barbecue book, “barbecue came out 
close to perfect from the start. And 
unlike the wheel, which was another 
good idea, man has had sense to leave 
barbecue pretty much alone.” Indeed. 
Civilization has certainly done its level 
best to corrupt the wheel* but barbe- 
cue remains that same mystic blend of 
fire, smoke and meat. 

Ids clear that long before Columbus 
set sail on his celebrated voyage of 
discovery, Native Americans (mostly 
in what is today the southeastern I'nit- 
ed States, as well as on the Caribbean 
Islands and in some parts of Mexico 
and Latin America) had devised a 
method of preserv ing meat by smoking 
it on wooden platforms elevated over 
fires. Probably those early BBQ chefs 
were kin to the Native .American tribes 
who later settled in Oklahoma. At least 
that’s what several proud Okie cooks 
like to boast. 

The origin of the word barbecue re- 
mains rhe subject of heated debate and 
is shrouded in thick clouds of pit 
smoke. Historians argue over whether 
the name comes from the Spanish 
word batbacoa, for the elevated cook- 
ing frame on which meat is cooked, or 
from a French phrase bar be a queue , 
which refers to roasting a pig whole 
from barbe (chin) to queue (tail). What 
is known is that preservation of meat 
was important to the Caribbean Indi- 
ans and natives of the southern East 
Coast because the humid climate 
brought on spoilage almost as quickly 
as a hunter could dress his quarry. 
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Smoking and preserving meat on the 
trusty “barbacoa” was a practical ne- 
cessity, not just a method of improving 
taste. 

Shifra Stein, another noted BBQ au- 
thor and a sworn fan of Kansas City- 
style barbecue, believes one of the 
earliest American-English adaptations 
of the word barbacoa was “barba- 
cude,” which evolved into several dif- 
ferent spellings and ultimately became 
“barbecue.” Shifra, who makes occa- 
sional forays into Oklahoma to chomp 
ribs and munch mounds of brisket, 
explains that as cooking developed in 
the southern part of the United States, 
so did barbecue. 

In the South barbecue became a 
popular dish to offer at every thing from 
political rallies to plantation socials. It 
finally culminated in today’s open pit 
barbecues of the Carolinas and smoke- 
houses of Virginia and moved across 
the country where the closed pit bar- 
becues of Kansas City, Texas and, of 
course, Oklahoma appeared. 

Barbecue was cowboy grub in the 
great American West. On the plains, 
prairies and open range, ' barbecue 
quickly became a staple that helped 
quell desperate men’s souls, as well as 
fuel hungry posses and wranglers. 
Cowpokes herding their Longhorns 
through “the nations” en route to Abi- 
lene and Kansas City, craved some- 
thing more than beans and biscuits. A 
roasted beef or smoked wild turkey 
was ideal for breaking the monotony of 
a long cattle drive. 

Today, whether it’s called barbecue 
or by the popular nicknames, BBQ and 
Bar-B-Que, the fact remains this time- 
tested dish is one of Oklahoma’s cher- 
ished entrees and is firmly embedded 
in the state’s soul. Simply put, all good 
Okies are addicted to the stuff. 

In the deep South many barbecue 
lovers go whole hog and insist honcst- 
to-goodness barbecue doesn’t involve 
beef at all but should come straight 
from the pig. Texans sene all sorts of 
meat but seem to prefer beef. They’re 
especially fond of brisket, a solid, 
tough cut from the underside of the 


forequarters. But Oklahoma — influ- 
enced by Texas and the South — has 
the best of all worlds and serves up 
both barbecued pork and beef, as well 
as links, ham, chicken and, in some 
parts of eastern Oklahoma, especially 


Barbecue was 
cowboy grub in the 
great American 
West. On the 
plains and open 
range , barbecue 
quickly became a 
staple that helped 
quell desperate 
mens souls. 


Tulsa, that all-American sausage 
known as bologna. 

The best Oklahoma barbecue relies 
on a combination of slow cooking and 
the continuous wood smoking of meats 
over a hickory-wood fire until a crusty 
well-donencss is achieved. It takes pa- 
tience and hard work to produce top- 
notch barbecue. 


“Smoke it slow and cook it low” is 
the watchword for most Oklahoma pit- 
men. Hickory wood is favored since it 
yields a unique sweet, smoky flavor. 
Of course, tangy sauces are essential, 
but they’re also the subject of contro- 
versy. Some swear sauce is needed to 
baste the meat during cooking; most 
don’t want any sauce around unless it’s 
a condiment on the table. Nobody is 
willing to discuss the details of their 
sauce recipe. Almost everyone agrees 
that no matter if it’s a mess of ribs or a 
12-pound chunk of fat-capped beef 
brisket, the sauce doesn’t mean a thing 
unless the best meat money can buy is 
searing on the pit. 

There are few arguments about side 
dishes. For openers there arc sour 
pickles, Bermuda onions, fluffy white 
bread and, sometimes, hot peppers. 
Accompanying the meat is potato sal- 
ad, beans and cole slaw. The meal can 
be washed down with scalding coffee, 
iced tea, pop or beer. Hard liquor or 
milk don’t really go with barbecue and 
neither do plates and silverware unless 
someone is trying to “put on the dog.” 
Disposable is the name of the game. 
Plastic forks and paper-covered trays 
are standard at most respectable Okla- 
homa BBQ joints. 



Donnie Bavisom dives info a platter of smoky ribs at Elmer’s BBQ in Tulsa. 
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Don't expect to locate good barbe- 
cue joints by looking at the Yellow 
Pages, Many of the best BBQ pits 
won't be found there. If you want the 
best "Q” ask the locals. They’ll tell 
you where to go. Also, check out the 
names. If the owner is proud enough 
of what he serves to use his own name 
for the joint* that's always a good sign. 
Another tip . . ♦ Once the BBQ joint is 
located, don't be put off if you cruise by 
and find the place looks run down. 
Many times that's another indication 


that the food served is outstanding. If a 
barbecue joint is too spiffy, don't stay. 
Chances are strong that the meat won't 
be nearly as tasty as the place down 
the backmad. Naturally, there arc al- 
ways exceptions to the rule, but atmo- 
sphere counts. 

'The very best way to find the truly 
great Oklahoma barbecue is to get out 
on the road and conduct taste tests. 
Lots of them. Because there- re more 
people and certainly more wood in 
eastern Oklahoma* there appear to be 


more barbecue pits in that part of the 
state. But there are BBQ joints in ev- 
ery county from the Panhandle to the 
Red River, There’s no better way to 
spend time than to go on a barbecue 
sampling binge. Go anytime of year. 
The good pits arc always cooking. It's 
a quest that will never end. 

Here’s a list of some of the best to help 
get you started. 

ON THE BBQ TRAIL 

I t’s appropriate that the state's 
unofficial emperor of barbe- 
cue can be found in Musko- 
gee, the cradle of Oklahoma 
history. The city may have been im- 
mortalized in Merle Haggard's song 
and is recognized as a haven for azaleas 
as well as the USS Batfish (the WAY II 
submarine marooned at the port), but 
where would Muskogee be without 
Slick's. 

For more than 42 years Slick's has 
turned out some of the most delicious 
all-around barbecue in the nation. *Td 
give up an eye or an organ to be able to 
belly up for an order of ribs at Slick's,” 
laments an Oklahoma native who cur- 
rently resides out of state, 

A lean and quiet man. Slick was 
born 70 years ago just nine miles west 
of Muskogee in Taft, a predominantly 
black community that developed be- 
cause of the large number of former 
slaves granted allotments in the area by 
the Creek Nation after the Civil War. 
His true name is Alonzo Smith, but he 
earned the moniker Slick when he was 
a 7-year-old marble ace whose “slick 
shootin’ 11 didn't go unnoticed by his 
pals. Slick started cooking barbecue in 
Muskogee right after World War II, 
and he’s been at his current location on 
the north side of town for 27 years. He 
has two pits out back, velvet paintings 
on the wall, attractive girls to serve 
diners and a list of regular customers 
that would make a dozen ordinary' 
BBQ cooks jealous. 

“All I do is cook my meat over hick- 
ory,” allows Slick as he rings up anoth- 
er sale on his cash register. “I sell a lot 



Proof that good barbecue and an uptown location arm 1 / always mutually exclusive am he found 
at Elmer's BBQ in Tulsa's trendy B rooks: de district. Elmers slogan sms if all: it he had 
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"S/fck” Smith, at Slick’s /// Muskogee, is a man of fm worth and fewer pretensions. His ribs, brisket and hot links speak for themselves* 


of ribs and brisket. 1 sell to every- 
body — movie stars, working people, 
lawyers* preachers. They all seem to 
like my food.” 

Slick might be the current patriarch 
of Oklahoma barbecue, but there are 
plenty of other worthy contendere for 
the crown. 

Certainly the folks around Sallisaw 
would cast their votes for Hubert Hol- 
man. He and his wife Betty operate 
Wild Horse Mountain Bar-B-Q, just 
a couple of miles south of town on 
U.S. 59. The Holmans barbecue is so 
tempting that choppers carrying sol- 
diers from area Army posts have been 
known to land nearby to pick up gen- 
erous cany-out orders of pork ribs. 

Holman* who like many cooks turns 
to cigars out of self defense to counter 
the pit smoke, prepares his barbecue 
out back in a big steel pit protected by 
a roof. Peacocks and roosters prance 
outside the joint* and there's an old 
pop machine that dispenses only 
beer — when it's working. Besides fine 
barbecue and cold beer* customers go 
for the sauce at Wild Horse Mountain 


and also rave over the beans. Business 
is so good that the Holmans shut down 
for vacation last Fourth of July. “It’s 


Thank God for 
Ethel Tucker. And 
thanks, too, for all 
the other professors 
of the pit who re- 
main dedicated to 
upholding the high 
standards that 
make barbecue a 
way of life in 
Oklahoma. 


nothing for us to run out of meat by 
early afternoon,” says Betty. "People 
sure seem to like what we sene.” 
Speaking of liking, for years out on 
the Circa t Plains generations of towns- 
people and Fort Sill GIs have fed well 


on the barbecued ribs* beef, links and 
pork turned out by the pair of John & 
Cook's Bar-B-Que locations in Law- 
ton. John Wcatherd and Lamar Cook, 
the gents who founded the business in 
1938* may be gone but the tradition 
continues. 

"Lamar was my father* and he died 
in 1982,” explains Corrie Certain* pro- 
prietress of John & Cook's No, 2. “My 
Uncle John passed away 1 1 years be- 
fore my dad. The business stayed in 
our family.” 

Gome's brother* L.C. Cook* runs 
John & Cook's No. 1* and between 
the two siblings, no one in southwest- 
ern Oklahoma needs to worry about 
getting a barbecue "fix” as long as they 
can make it to Lawton, 

"There just aren’t many barbecue 
places out in this part of the state,” 
explains Corrie, “They come and go. 
The overhead and cost of hauling good 
wood for the pit gels to them. We're 
lucky. My brother has a good source 
for wood* bur sometimes he has to go 
as much as 100 miles.” 

Corrie learned the business at her 
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BOBS 

BARBOUE 



PIT 

STOPS 


Boh Taylor has been 
in business in Arcadia 
since April. Hh ribs will 
stick, he says, because ‘fe 
treat everybody like home . *’ 


Here are a few suggestions of other worthy barbecue joints 
around the state: 

♦ Bob's Rar-B-Que, Highway 66, Arcadia. Almost within spit- 
ting distance of the fabled round barn, Bob Taylor cooks up 
hefty ribs, brisket, polish sausage, hot links and ham at his pit 
located in a former Route 66 motor court, (He uses the spicy 
sauce produced by the Sc I mo n brothers, of OU football fame*) 

♦ Dan's Bar-B-Que, Highway 66, Davenport, Owned and 
operated by John and Alice Vandever and their family. Pan's has 
made several all-star BBQ lists, 

♦ BJ's Bar-B-Que, Highway 66, Chandler, Situated in an old 
gas station, the ribs, brisket and hot links served here by Peggy 
jo Riley are worth a long drive any day of the week except 
Sunday, when PJ’s is closed. 

♦ Ben’s Rar-B-Que, First Street, Wewoka. These days Peggy 
Langwell is in charge of the fantastic ribs and steaks being 
cooked at this particular Ben's, named for her dad. The original 
Ben has moved to Durant, where he's helping son, Bob, run 
another Ben's Barbeque. 

♦ Ass Kickin' Bar-B-Que, Highway 33, near Locust Grove. 
This special brisket, smoked by Ron Gurley and served on 
sandwich buns, can be found at Sam's Corner Store, Customers 
also leave special orders for smoked meats at the tiny store for 
Gurley (he has no telephone) to pick up. 

♦ Head Country Rar-B-Que, East Princeton, Ponca City. 
Named for the Head family (Danny and Letitia) who runs the 


place, this restaurant produces mighty 7 fine rib and brisket combo 
and sampler plates and even bottles and markets its own rangy 
barbecue sauce. 

♦ Pete's Famous Bar-B-Que, North Lansing, Tuba. Owned 
by Lizzie Peters, this nonhside eatery offers customers barbecue 
by the order or pound. It's one of the few places where grape pop 
can be swigged with the meal. 

♦ J.B. Wilson's Bar-B-O, North Apache, Tulsa, The big sign 
outside Wilson’s really sums it all up: U U Need No Teeth To 
Eat Our Beef." 

♦ Martin's Bar-B-Q, South 70th East Avenue and East 21st 
Street, Tulsa, ITiree generations, not to mention John Wayne 
himself, have eaten barbecue at Martin's since the late Fred 
Martin first opened his pit 40 years ago. Today son Jerry carries 
on the family name at two locations, 

♦ Dink's Rar-B-Q, Frank Phillips Boulevard, Bartlesville, Ev- 
erything from traditional beef and links to chicken and ribs can 
be found at this colorful spot located on the street named for the 
most famous Banian. 

♦ The Bar-B-Q Place, Northeast Washington Boulevard, Bar- 
tlesville. The menu claims it's l% the best Dar-B-Q this side of the 
Pecos/ 1 and there are many who would say that boast is true, 

♦ Knotty Pine Rar-B-Q, West 5th. Sand Springs and in Broken 
Arrow. Almost always one of the first joints named when a 
stranger asks where good barbecue can be found. 

— Michael Wallis 
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dad's and uncle’s sides and uses the 
brick pit her father built with his own 
hands. “Barbecuing just comes natural 
to me/’ she smiles. Her four chil- 
dren — Troy, Lonzo, Carrie and Tor- 
rev — work with her and make sure the 
customers get plenty to eat, especially 
the popular (and “finger lickin’ good") 
rib tips. “We’re always busy. During 
the holidays we custom-smoke wild 
turkey, wild pigs and buffalo. I’ve 
shipped ribs and beef as far as 
Seattle.” 

By far and away the best barbecue in 
the state can be sampled in Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa and the territory sur- 
rounding the state’s two largest metro 
areas. 

In Oklahoma City some of the high- 
est-rated BBQ comes from Leo’s two 
locations. Staten and Johnson, authors 
of Real Barbecue y not only included 
Leo’s in their book but sent owner 
Leo Smith a special letter which de- 
clared: “We travelled 40,(XX) miles and 
ate at more than 700 barbecue restau- 
rants during 1987, and we think you do 
barbecue right.” 

Leo, 49, learned how to cook barbe- 
cue when he was 1 1 years old at Ben’s 
Barbecue in Tulsa, the domain of his 
illustrious uncle, Ben Stevenson. “My 
Uncle Ben taught me everything he 
knew,” says Leo who established his 
first BBQ location almost 15 years ago. 
“I was the one who brought smoked 
bologna from Tulsa and introduced it 
in Oklahoma City,” claims the jovial 
maestro of the pit. “My uncle also 
helped me with my sauces, but I was 
getting weary just going back and forth 
to Tulsa so I finally asked him before 
he died if he'd give me the recipe. He 
said he had never flown so if I'd bring 
him down in an airplane he’d give it to 
me. I did just that, but he wouldn't 
write the recipe down. I had to memo- 
rize it.” When Leo's sister, Joyce Gil- 
lam, set up her barbecue business in 
San Diego, she got the same treat- 
ment. “I helped her all I could, but 
she had to memorize that recipe. 
We're taking no chances.” 

Leo puts stock in a slow-burning 


hickory fire and claims the secret to 
gcx)d barbecue is “not to rush it — we 
cook our beef 18 hours.” His patience 
shows. Leo also cautions that sauce 
should always be used sparingly. “Real 
barbecue eaters don't even need 
sauce. You should put it on the side if 
you like and just dip every once in 
awhile.” 

After consuming some of his tender 
brisket or thick-sliced bologna be sure 
to sample Leo’s Homemade Banana 
Strawberry Cake. It’s heaven-sent. But 
then so is Leo himself. Besides spon- 
soring golf tournaments for needy chil- 


dren, every year without fail this angel 
in an apron feeds barbecue to as many 
as 3, (XX) homeless people in a down- 
town park. “I've got to give back 
something. I've been a lucky man.” 

Luck is an essential ingredient in 
every good barbecuer's recipe for suc- 
cess. Luck and lots of hard work. 
That’s what it took for Gene Caldwell, 
owner of The Oklahoma County 
Line, to get folks flocking to his popu- 
lar barbecue restaurant near the Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame in Oklahoma City. 

“When we bought this old building 
and started up back in 1980, it had 



I >eo’s in OKC serves renowned ribs , smoked hot links and brisket and poetic side dishes. 
What's more , he introduced the concept of smoked bologna to Oklahoma City, lhanks , Leo. 
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been vacant for a while*” says Cald- 
well, a 30-year-old native of Lubboek 
who started learning the BBQ trade 
when he was 17, “It was hard times at 
First. Wc had trouble attracting help 
and customers. But that's all 
changed." 

Did it ever. These days (and nights) 
ifs tough to find an empty chair in 
what has to be not only one of the 
tastiest but probably the largest barbe- 
cue restaurants in the state. Along with 
his wife Sharon, who acts as manager, 
and a staff of 75, Caldwell serves more 
than 500 barbecue platters daily. 

Many Oklahoma County Line devo- 
tees waiting for a table find solace in 
the spacious bar ov erlooking old Route 
66. Built in 1918 and known tor many 
years as the Kentucky Club, the color- 
ful roadhouse was reputed to be a fa- 
vorite hangout of the infamous Pretty 
Boy Floyd. “There are trap doors in 
every one of the booths off the main 
dining floor,” smiles Caldwell “They 
came in handy whenever there was a 
gambling raid and patrons needed to 
dump the chips and cards,” The trap 
doors are no longer used. These days 
there’s nothing to get rid of, unless it’s 
the piles of enormous beef and pork 
rib bones left by contented patrons 
who come from all over Oklahoma to 
“dine at the Line.’’ All comers get the 
same royal treatment — loaves of hot 
homemade bread to go w ith huge por- 
tions of scrumptious barbecue, smoked 
duck, pork loin or prime rib. The cob- 
bler and ice cream — all created on the 
premises — can’t be beat and the iced 
tea glasses garnished with stalks of 
fresh mint are the size of small buck- 
ets. Nobody leaves the Line hungry, 

A raft of truly great barbecue cooks 
have been stomping out hunger in 
Tulsa for years. BBQ is serious busi- 
ness in Tulsa, and the north side of the 
city alone has produced some of the 
finest barbecue chefs in the nation. 
Joints such as Latimer’s, Reese’s, 
Ben’s, Reed’s and Al’s were all part of 
Tulsa’s BBQ heritage. 

One northside product who is fast 
becoming a modern Tulsa institution is 


Elmer Thompson, a 53-year-old wiz- 
ard of the pit who established Elmer’s 
BBQ in the upscale Brookside area in 
1983, Elmer, w r ith the help of his wife 
George, son Tony and a crew of 10, 
has earned the respect of veteran BBQ 
cooks and eaters alike. 

“Barbecue is a true delicacy,’’ says 
Elmer, “You have to eat it with your 
hands. It’s greasy. It’s sticky. It’s 
something purely -American. There’s 
nothing like it in the world.” 

Elmer (whose catchy slogan is 
“Elmers — it be bad!”) put in a long 
apprenticeship cooking “Q” for Ezell 
Reese, a noted north Tulsa pitman. 
He learned his lessons well. 

“A person has got to be able to really 
taste the meat,” explains Elmer. “The 
sauce is important, but treat it like 
syrup on pancakes. Don’t overdo, I 
can tell if a person knows barbecue if 
they pick up a rib and taste it before 
they add sauce. You need to be able to 
taste the smoke. And as far as cooking, 
the fire is important, I prefer green 
hickory- for a slow burn. The pit is 
important, too. You have to know' your 
pit and know the hot and cold spots.” 

Elmer purs in long hours to ensure 
customers who crowd into his place get 
their money’s worth. But for Elmer 
and most of the other top barbecue 
cooks, the bottom line isn't just mone- 
tary reward. 

“I feel kind of like ol’ Slick does 
about this business. Slick enjoys see- 
ing people eat his food. That’s me, 
too. To w r atch someone come here and 
eat my barbecue fills me up just like I 
was sitting there eating it myself. You 
see, when you cook barbecue you have 
to have that desire to see people enjoy 
the meat. When a customer gets up 
with a smile, then I feel terrific," 

North of Tulsa and just w r est of 
Skiatook on Highway 20, out where 
Tulsa and Osage counties collide, 
dwells a spunky woman who feels ter- 
rific just about all the time. Her name 
is Becky Brewer, and well she should. 
In less than a year Becky has become 
known as one of the finest barbecue 
chefs to pick up a meat cleaver. Just 


ask the folks who congregate at her 
Big Buck’s Barbecue to gorge on ribs 
and sliced beefi 

“I like a good mild-to-hot hickory 
fire and then I just set back and smoke 
that brisket and those ribs until they’re 
ready,” laughs Becky, 29, a Tulsa na- 
tive who drove a cement truck for four 
years before the BBQ bug bit, "I al- 
ways liked camping and cooking out. 
When I heard about the contest and 
the cash prize for whoever shot the 
biggest buck in the state, I decided to 
give it a try.” There were more than 
4,000 entries, but on a cool November 
morning, Becky took aim and dropped 
a buck that dressed our to 215 pounds. 
She won $3,000 in prize money and 
used it to grubstake a portable barbe- 
cue pit and concession stand. 

“I hauled that thing to rattlesnake 
hunts, rodeos and fairs and fin ally- 
saved enough money to build this 
place,” She proudly mounted the 
prize-winning buck’s head on a wall. 

Fellow hunters, anglers, cowboys 
and families eager for tasty treats, 
come to Big Buck’s to feast on barbe- 
cue (note: sliced onions and jalapenos 
on e%ery plate without having to ask) 
and peach cobbler, and to sip cold beer 
or sun tea, Becky makes time for her 
pride and joy— 2-year-old daughter 
Kala Marie Gale — and to go bass fish- 
ing every chance she gets. Then she 
has her team of jumping mules w hich 
she likes to ride and show off in com- 
munity parades. 

But on most afternoons, when stom- 
achs are starting to rumble and 
thoughts turn to the next hoc meal 
Becky, with her honey -colored hair 
and china blue eyes, will more than 
likely be tossing hickory 1 in the pit, 
cutting healthy slabs of brisket or 
swapping a fish yarn with a satisfied 
customer. 

It just doesn’t get any better than 
that. M 

Michael Wallis ami Torn Taker spear 
several months researching this story ami 
consumed an undisclosed number of 
pork ribs in their quest to find the best 
barbecue Oklahoma has to offer. 
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m here will never be anything 
like the Land Run of 1889 
again, but you can relive the 
excitement through the pages 
of Oklahoma TODAY this year. Our 
special series on the Centennial, com- 
bined with our entertainment features 
and outstanding photography ... and 
everything else we offer, make us a 
bargain settlers would never have 
passed up on the territory. 

Neither should you. 

To order by mail, use the postage-paid 
return envelope bound into this issue. 
One year (six issues) is only $12. Your 
first gift subscription is $12 and addi- 
tional gifts are 
only $10. 

To charge on your 
credit card, 
call toll-free 
1-800-652-6552. 
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TeAta 


By Jean Devlin 



1'e A fa. pictured here in the early 1920s. went from darn ing around tribal campfires in the 
Chickasaw Sation to telling Indian tales on Sew York stages and around the world. 
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m m / hen Te Ata was a young 
girl growing up in the 
* * Chickasaw nation, it wasn’t 
unusual for the old Indian women to 
call upon her to dance in the shadow of 
a flickering tribal tire. 

“Go on, Te Ata, dance," one would 
say, 

“Yes, go on, Te Ata, go on and 
dance," the others would chime in. 

And the young tomboy, who had 
never had a day of formal dance train- 
ing, would oblige* “I didn’t know any- 
thing about dance,” Te Ata recalls* “i 
danced what 1 thought the music 
meant to me*" 

Hers was always a lyrical perform- 
ance* so beautiful in its spontaneity 
and eloquence that her lithe body 
seemed almost to talk, which was one 
reason why the old women always 
picked her out of all the young Indian 
girls 10 perform. “It was like telling a 
story in dance,” says Te Ata. 

Though it would be years before her 
storytelling would earn her an interna- 
tional reputation and in 1987 the dis- 
tinction of becoming the state's first 
Oklahoma Treasure, Te Ata, even as a 
young girl in Indian Territory, was 
showing the first shoots of her talent. 

Ironically, she dreamed as a girl of 
becoming not an actress but a forest- 
er— to the horror of her father. 

Her love for the out-of-doors, how- 
ever, was equalled by a passion for 
literature, though books were so scarce 
chat for years the only ones she en- 
countered were the Bible and a copy of 
Buffalo Bill her brother had hidden un- 
der his sheets. 

She hated the way Indians were por- 
trayed in that book* 

And she loved the Bible* 

“I found the Bible very poetic,” she 
recalls, “And when I read a piece from 
it, I wanted to sing it or dance it," 
She also liked to memorize, and be- 
fore long the old Indian women were 
not only urging her to dance, but to 
recite, too* 

“Gome on* Te Ata,” they cajoled, 
“Swing yourself around and recite.” 
Her stories, then as now, were told 


in English, not Chickasaw, 

She grew up in a time when any- 
thing Indian was frowned upon. To 
this day, she resents the fact that she 
doesn’t know the tongue of her peo- 
ple, Still, Te Ata, whose name means 
Bearer of the Morning, has many of 
their ways* 

To this 92 -year-old woman there 
still exists a “white man,” 

To this woman, who says others put 
the label “storyteller” on her, there arc 
still too many people who think teepee 
and headdress when they hear the 
word “Indian*” 

“My stories showed the sweet, good 
side of the Indian, the side no one ever 
sees,” she says, “not the stories of the 
Indians out skinning buffalo*” 



To this classic beauty, the wild, 
wooded areas of Oklahoma remain 
home, chough she's traveled the world 
and lived much of her life in New York 
Can r after she married Dr* Clyde lush- 
er, then director of the Hayden 
Planetarium. 

And though she loves to read, at- 
tended the Oklahoma College for 
Women at Chickashu and did graduate 
work in the Little Theater School of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
this storyteller still finds references to 
classics like Robin Hood and Black 
Beauty obscure. 

“As a child I’d never heard of such 
stories," she says* “But I like to think 
that they wouldn't know any of the 
Indian stories I heard from my mother 
and father either,” 

Still, her ignorance bothered her, 


and so the girl, who would eventually 
enthrall Queen Elizabeth of England 
and President Franklin and Eleanor 
Roosevelt with her stories of Indian 
lore, spent most of her time at 
school — both boarding school and col- 
lege — listening* 

“I was always the silent one,” Te 
Ata recalls. 

It carried over even at home. 

Interested in what others, particular- 
ly tribal elders and her parents* had to 
say of earlier days in the Chickasaw 
nation, she would sit silently for hours 
by the fire listening to the adults swap 
stories. 

Years later, when she was called 
upon to present her Indian heritage at 
Chautauqua and Carnegie Hall and on 
the stages of the world, Te Ata re- 
membered those fireside gatherings, 
and from them she found die material 
to give the “white man” a glimpse into 
the beauty of' her Indian culture. 

It was a task that called upon all her 
skill as an actress. For in any given 
show she might play a weary Indian 
mother, a weathered medicine man or 
a virile warrior. She didn't mind the 
cast of characters. “I liked to act, to be 
somebody else* I wanted to be every- 
one. 1 didn’t want to be Te Ata at all," 
she confides during a recent interview 
at her Oklahoma City apartment. 

She proved herself more than an In- 
dian storyteller, too, winning roles in 
Broadway productions, including 
“Trojan Women,” “Mima” and “Mon 
Homme.” 

“I stumbled into things,” Te Ata 
insists, “I didn't go out to seek things, 
because I didn't know what to seek," 

She was always at her best bedecked 
in headdress or buckskin, alone, ex- 
cept for a drum* on a stage. 

Now widowed, she doesn't tell sto- 
ries anymore, 

A perfectionist, Te Ata says she 
gave up her craft finally when she 
could no longer count on her body or 
memory to respond on cue. 

*She misses it* Effl 

Jean Devlin is the lifestyle and a/Ts 
editor for the Stillwater N c w s 1 3 re ss * 
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A blanket (or sprin- 
kling) of snow and ice 
is like a fresh coot of 
point: overnight ordi- 
nary shapes and 
scenes take on new 
perspective. On these 
pages, three state 
photographers show 
us the whiter side of 
Oklahoma, 



Robert Mercer 
Sledders in Woodward Pork, Tulsa 
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Fred W. Marvel 

Oklahoma Fleritage Center, OKC 
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Christopher Weeks 

Oak Tree on Turkey Mountain Tulsa 
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THE 

BOOMERS 

By Dr. Stan Hoig 

Some called 
them heroes 
and some called 
them outlaws. 

The Boomers 
just kept 
coming back. 


the great nu’ r \Iis>iv>ip- 

pi,” the Indians were told, “is a 
land where you can live as long 
long as the grass grows or the water 
rims, in peace and plenty , It will be 
yours forever.” 

But that was treaty talk, Eventually 
the white man would covet this land 
just as he had all the rest, and sooner 
or later, it would be his, “Was there 
ever a time,” mused Indian trader 
James R. Mead, "in which the white 
man did not covet and hunger and 


Oklahoma settlers put and in the IHHOs. 


thirst for the lands of an Indian 
Reservation?” 

During his tenure as president, 
Thomas Jefferson sought to end the 
great whitc-Indian conflict of the curly 
Inked States by resettling the Native 
American tribes beyond the Mississip- 
pi River. He invited the Chcrokees to 
consider the beauties of the country' 
along the far-off Arkansas and White 
rivers . . . “the higher up the better.” 

This idea became more inviting to 
the Chcrokees of the lower Towns 
along the Tennessee River of northern 
Alabama when their leader, the notori- 
ous Chief Doubleheatl, was assassinut- 
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INDIAN TERRITORY 1866-1889 


NO MAN'S LAND 


1 Peoria 
Qua paw 
Modoc 
Ottawa 
Shawnee 
Wyandot 
Seneca 

2 Kaw 

3 Tonkawa 

4 Ponca 

5 Oto and Missouri 

6 Pawnee 

7 Iowa 

8 Sac and Fox 

9 Kickapoo 

10 Pottawatomie and Shawnee 

11 Seminole 
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During the first half of the 1 9th century, most of Oklahoma tmept the Panhandle } was divided between the Five (iwdezed Tribes, By 1866, the territory 
had been curved into a patdmork quilt-^sith the l iinassigned Lands right in the center r They were fast designated for settlement by Indians or fmdrnen. 


ed in 1807 by Cherokees of the upper 
towns at Hiwassee, Tennessee, The 
upper Indians were angry at Double- 
head for dickering away tribal land to 
whites and increasing his personal cash 
flow at the same time. 

After a Cherokee delegation visited 
the Arkansas country in 1809, Double- 
head’s brother* Chief Tahlonteskee, 
led a large migration across the Missis- 
sippi to the Arkansas country. There 
the Western Chcrokees settled the wil- 
derness and lived until 1828 when they 
signed a new treats with the United 
States. The Chcrokees hadn’t intend- 
ed to do so* but they made the mistake 
of sending a delegation — which includ- 
ed George Guess (Gist)* the famed 
Sequoyah who had invented the Cher- 
okee alphabet — to Washington to have 
their territory' more clearly defined, 
l n s te ad , govern m e n t of fie i a I s — p res- 
sured by would-be homesteaders to 


open the Arkansas country — locked 
the Chcrokees in a Washington hotel 
room until they agreed to swap the 
lands in Arkansas for chose in what is 
now eastern Oklahoma, Back home, 
the Cherokee voting constituency cast 
ballots on the idea by planting poles in 
the yards of the delegation. The poles 
were to hold the heads of the delega- 
tion when they returned. 

In the Old Nation of the South, 
however, the Cherokees under more- 
than- half-white Chief John Ross stub- 
bornly refused to give up their native 
homeland. Shrewdly working within 
the law and treaty' agreements, Ross 
persistently stymied efforts by the gov- 
ernment to move the Cherokees west- 
ward, Finally, during the 1830s under 
Andrew Jackson’s administration, the 
government sene troops to round up 
the Chcrokees and drive them over the 
infamous, grave-strewn Trail of Teats, 


Although thousands of Indians died 
d u ring the fo iced m a re h es , t h e gov c rn - 
mem continued to send tribes from the 
East and Midwest to resettle beyond 
the Mississippi. Vet even that great 
river failed to stop or even slow the 
American passion for land. There was 
the Oregon country, gold-rich Califor- 
nia and Colorado, the vast lands of 
Texas, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and other areas which looked inviting, 
A great wave of white humanity swept 
westward across the continent, push- 
ing the Indian before it. 

To justify this invasion, many Amer- 
icans decided it was a “Manifest Desti- 
ny” that the nation unite from coast to 
coast. This notion only increased the 
demand for the removal of the Indian 
presence from the path of progress. A 
new answer was offered: simply set 
aside a special area of the far West, an 
Indian Territory where the tribes could 
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live undisturbed by whites, and put all 
of the Indians in it. 

The concept of holding non-Indians 
away from the tribes into which whites 
had been intermarrying for years was 
doomed from the start. Besides, the 
Indian Territory had become a favorite 
resort area for virtually even- outlaw 
and bad customer who could steal a 
horse to get there. 

And there was another problem. 
Some of the Indians on the northern 
plains — Comanches, Kiowas, Chey- 
ennes, Arapahoes, Apaches and oth- 
ers — were downright pesky. They 
kept riding around on their ponies and 
shooting at folks who tried to take over 
their hunting grounds and kill every' 
buffalo in sight. 

The theory of a separate Indian Ter- 
ritory sounded good in the halls of the 
Congress, but its reality' proved un- 
workable. 

The Boomer Movement 
When the great War between the 
Stares ignited, the tribes, most of them 
split by Union and Confederate loyal- 
ties, were inescapably drawn into it. 
With the war ended, the government 
decided to initiate new treaties with 
the Indians, and, in some eases, pun- 
ish those who had been loyal to the 
Confederacy by reducing the size of 
their lands. By the time the wheeling 
and dealing at Fort Smith was finished 
in the fall of 1866, some 2 million acres 
of the Creek and Seminole lands in the 
very heart of the Indian Territory' were 
left, unclaimed by any tribe. 

This significant fact was first made 
public by Elias C, Boudinot, a promi- 
nent Cherokee attorney and railroad 
lobbyist who pushed for settlement of 
the Territory' in opposition to the 
Cherokees and other Indian tribes. Al- 
most immediately there arose an out- 
cry from the masses of impoverished 
w hites of the postwar era. If the left- 
over area belonged to the United 
States, it was argued, then it should be 


Paynes eloquent lectures convinced many a 
would-be settler to join the Boomers. 


made available for public settlement. 
The government disagreed* Flic 
treaty makers, it said, had considered 
using the Unassigned Lands for other 
Indians or black freedmen, who 
though released from bondage were 
still destitute. Intrusion into the region 
remained prohibited, but demands 
persisted that the country' be opened. 
One of the most vocal proponents of 


The movement to 
open the Unas- 
signed Lands may 
well have died had 
it not been for a 
man with consid- 
erable nerve, per- 
tinacity and sheer 
doggedness. His 
name was David 
L. Payne. 

this was the Kansas City Times under 
publisher Dr, Morrison M unford. 

All that w as needed was someone to 
lead the new “Israelites” to their 
promised land, Morrison M unford 
found his man, he thought, in Colonel 
C.C, Carpenter, a pretentious fron- 
tiersman whose long, 
fjfcw- “Wild Bill Hick- 


On 


ok" hair and fringed buckskins belied 
a none -too -eo ura geo us soul* A Times 
cartoon portrayed him as a Moses hold- 
ing a rock tablet upon which was in- 
scribed the settlers' cry of “On to 
Oklahoma!" 

In the spring of 1879, Carpenter— 
who was careful not to put a toe inside 
the Territory himself — prompted a 
small caravan of home-seekers to cross 
the Kansas line at Coffeyville and head 
for the Unassigned Lands, U.S* troops 
intercepted the invaders and returned 
them to Kansas, and when a govern- 
ment agent confronted him nose-to- 
nosc, (Carpenter fled into hiding. 

The movement to open the Unas- 
signed Lands may well have died at 
this point had it not been for a man 
who had considerably more nerve, per- 
tinacity and sheer dogged ness than 
Carpenter* His name was David L, 
Payne, A former captain of Kansas vol- 
unteer cavalry* Payne had been a pio- 
neer settler and one-time politician of 
early-dav Wichita, 

A strapping, handsome and likable 
man who had seen failure both as a 
Kansas homesteader and politician, 
Payne was well known both for his 
admiration for the bottle and penchant 
for borrowing money from friends— or 
anyone else. He had already lost three 
homesteads in Kansas, largely because 
it was difficult to work diem from the 
confines of the local saloon, 

Payne had gone to the nation's capi- 
tal in 1874 to find his share in the 
political spoils of the day, eventually 
becoming an assistant to 
the Door- 
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GAPT. PAYNE'S 

UU COUNT 

WIIl%ove to anil settle the Public Land* in the Indian Terrltorv before the [first daj 
at December, 18&0- Arrangement* nave been made with Railroads for 



14,000,000 a ores of the finest Agricultural amd Grazing Dan da In the 

world oj>en for 

#FEES HOMES’^ 

For the people — these are the last desirable public lands remaining for settlement. 

Situa ted between the 34th and 38th degrees of latitude, at the foot of Washita 
TH rmnf^ri*, we have the finest climate In the world, an abundance of water, timber 
a ml tone. |i8p rings guflh from’everj hill. The grain la green the year round. No 
flies or mosquitoes. 

The Best Stock Country on Earth. 

The Government purchased these Lauda from the Indians In 1806. Hon. J. O. 
Broad head, Judges Jno. M. Kruni and J. W. Phillips were appointed a eiimmlttee by 
the citizens of St. Louis, and their legal opinion asked regarding the right of settle^ 
ment, and they, after a thorough research, report the lands subject under the exist" 
ing laws to Homestead and Pre-emption settlement. 

Some three thousand have already joined the colony and will soon move in a body 
to Oklahoma, taking with them Saw Mills, Printing Presses, and all things required 
to build up a prosperous community. Schools and churches will be at once estab- 
lished. The Colony has laid ofh a city on the North Fork of the Canadian River, 
which will be the Capital of the State. In less than twelve months the railroads that 
are now built to the Territory line will reach Oklahoma City. Other towns and cities 
will spring up, and there was never such an opportunity offered to enterprlslug men. 


MINERALS! 

Copper and head are known to exist in large quantities— Ihe name vein that Is worked 
at Joplin Mines rune through the Territory to the Washita Mountains, and It wIU 
be found to he the richest lead and copper district in the Union. The Washita Moun- 
tains arc known to contain CSrOlci and. Silver. The Indians have 
brought in Hue specimens to (he Forts, but they have never allowed (he white men 
to prospect them. Parties that have attempted it have never returned. 

lu the early spring a prospecting party will organize to go Into these Mountains, 
and Ills believed they will be found rich In GOLD AND SILVER, Lead and Copper. 


Tiie winters are short and never severe, and will not interfere 
with the operations of the Colony, Farm work commences here 
early In February, and it Is best that we should get on the grounds 
as early as possible, as the winter can he spent in building, open- 
ing lands and preparing for spring. 


keeper of the House of Representa- 
tives. He met Boudinot there and 
became instilled with the personal op- 
portunity offered as a leader of the 
settlement movement. The glory and 
fame which Sam Houston had won in 
leading Texas to its independence was 
not lost on Payne. 

Returning to Wichita, Payne set up 
a small office and began his “boom- 
ing” efforts to colonize the Unassigned 
Lands, which had now become popu- 
larly known as the “Oklahoma coun- 
try." Payne’s actions so alarmed the 
government that President Rutherford 
B. Hayes issued a stem proclamation 
warning against intrusion into Indian 
Territory. 

A more timid soul might well have 
capitulated. But, the President's proc- 
lamation notwithstanding, Payne defi- 
antly and publicly announced his 
determination to lead a colony of set- 
tlers to the Oklahoma lands despite 
possible arrest by U.S. troops. 

The government was nor rhe only 
opposition Payne faced. United again si 
him were the Indian tribes of the Ter- 
ritory’ who knew well the threat he 
posed. A Grand International Council 
of the Indian nations met at Okmulgee 
and drafted a resolution asking for the 
prevention of the “forcible invasion 
and occupation of our country' by law- 
less adventurers." Indian leaders 
talked of raising an army of 5,000 men 
to drive out the Boomers. 

Also opposing Pavne were the cattle 
barons who grazed huge herds in the 
Cherokee Outlet just below the Kan- 
sas border, as well as many Kansas 
leaders who feared an exodus of popu- 
lation from their state. One of Payne's 
most vigorous opponents was an old 
friend. Marsh Murdock, the flame- 
haired publisher of the Wichita Eagle . 
His editorials poured scorn and ridicule 
upon Payne and his “Oklahoma Boom- 
er 1 ’ movement. 

Undaunted, Payne gathered about 
him a set of loyal followers. Under the 


The promised land: 'Xtwen grass year 
around . . . no flies or mosquitos, ' T 
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Payne* s lieutenants carried on after his death in 1884; ( seated , /<y/J TG McCord \ Payne ; 

ILL. Couch, Joe Pugs ley; (standing} H.H. Stafford , C?.F. Goodrich , TP. L*mr. 


cover of darkness on April 24, 1879, he 
departed Wichita for the Indian Terri- 
tory* Crossing the border near 
Hunnewell, Payne and his 20 men 
with four wagons dodged troops, en- 
dured stormy weather and forded swol- 
len streams in their march southward. 

Following a course that snaked 
along the approximate route of today’s 
Interstate 35, Payne’s invaders crossed 
the Cimarron River at Guthrie, swung 
around the head of Coffee Creek and 
plunged on to the wilderness site of 
present Oklahoma City, Payne be- 
came ill from the inclement weather, 
and his guide, Oklahoma Harry Hill, 
led the party across the North Canadi- 
an to an abandoned log hut of the 
Wan tl and Crutch-0 Ranch. 

It was from there on May 3 that 
Payne and his men reconnoitered the 
south bank of the river and selected a 
forested hilltop where they surveyed a 
towns! te and hewed out streets, Payne 
named his settlement “Ewing” for his 
Civil War commander. General Tom 
Ewing. 

The success the men celebrated 
with a jug of whiskey around their 
campfire that night w'as short-lived, 
however; before rhe month was out 


they had been arrested by U.S. troops 
from Fort Reno, escorted to the Kan- 
sas line and released. Payne quickly 
organized a second group and returned 
to the Oklahoma country. 

Once more he and his men were 
ejected, this time charged with inva- 
sion of Indian Territory'. Payne was 
taken to Fort Smith, Arkansas, w'herc 
Judge Isaac Parker levied a $1,000 
fine, which Payne, being ever broke, 
never paid. 

Time and again the Oklahoma 
Boomers returned. Between 1880 and 
1885, Payne or his lieutenant, William 
L. Couch, led 16 intrusion attempts. 
On each of these forays, the Boomers 
were expelled bv the Army, which was 
finding it difficult to make Payne and 
his followers feel unwanted. 

In early 1884 Payne placed Couch in 
charge of field operations while the 
Boomer leader, beset by bad health 
and his equally bad whiskey habit, 
turned his attention to promotional ac- 
tivities. Early in 1884, while in St, 
Louis, Payne learned that Secretary of 
Interior Henry M. Teller w F as making 
plans to colonize the Oklahoma lands 
w ith freed men. Though hard pressed 
for funds, Payne hurried to Washing- 




Recalling 

Payne 

D avid Payne sold himself to 
his fellow Boomers as effec- 
tively as he sold shares in his elu- 
sive colony. Most of the men and 
women who traveled with him 
took note of his shortcomings, and 
then eagerly overlooked them, 
“You could not help liking him, 
or saying ‘no/ M w’rote C.P. Wick- 
miller, w + ho joined w r ith the Boom- 
ers at the age of 17 as photo- 
grapher, Wickmiller told of friends 
who bet one another they could 
resist lending money to Payne — 
and then lost not only the bet, but 
never saw r the money they loaned 
to Payne again. “Yet with all thy 
faults, I love thee still/’ concluded 
Wickmiller. 

“He w ? as a character the likes of 
which we won’t soon again see,” 
wrote another Boomer, Samuel 
Crawford. “He was as brave as a 
lion and generous to a fault/ 9 
Not everyone saw Payne in such 
a rosy light. James R. Mead, a 
plain-speaking Wichita business- 
man and a contemporary of Payne, 
described the Boomer leaders like 
this: “They had an immense map 
made of a great imaginary' city, not 
located in any particular place, to 
be rhe capital of Oklahoma, and 
each one joining their ‘Colony 1 was 
to own a share in it . . . The public 
bit both far and near, generally 
from afar; money Ho wed in in 
streams . , /’ 

Even Mead, though, didn't 
claim Payne got rich taking money 
from hopeful homesteaders. Most 
of the cash, he said, went to the 
band of “unscrupulous, impecun- 
ious adventurers” who surrounded 
Payne. —Barbara Palmer 
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con to take up his battle there* 

He tromped from one congress- 
man's office to another, arguing his 
case, presenting petitions and stirring 
up interest on the Oklahoma issue for 
two months before returning home. 

in July and August of 1884, Payne 
made his boldest settlement effort, 
this time aiming not at the Oklahoma 
district but at the Cherokee Outlet* 
Establishing himself at Rock Falls on 
the Chikaskia River south of Caldwell, 
Payne erected a building to house the 
Oklahoma War Chief and began selling 
homestead lots to his colonists. 

The cost of expelling Payne's inva- 
sions became heavy for the exasperat- 
ed Army, and the officers took more 
drastic action. l T ndcr the command of 
Colonel Edward Hatch, troops arrested 
Payne and his lieutenants, torched the 
Rock Falls settlement and sent the 
fearful colonists scurrying back across 
the Kansas border. 

Hatch was determined that this time 
Payne would not get off so easily. The 
Boomer leader and eight others were 
placed in a springless Anmv wagon and 
sent off on a long, hot, jolting journey 
to Fort Smith, But the Army's punish- 
ment backfired; after being released, 
Payne returned to a hero’s welcome at 
Wichita, where he was hailed by many 


on the frontier as a martyr to the 

Army’s torturous treatment* 

Payne continued to work incessantly 
to publicize the Oklahoma settlement 
cause through speaking engagements* 
On November 27, 1884, Payne and his 
common-law wife, Annie Haines, 
drove in a buggy to Wellington, Kan- 
sas, where he spoke to a large crowd at 
the courthouse. It was on the following 
morning while at breakfast in the De- 
Barnard Hotel that Payne suddenly 
and unexpectedly dropped dead of a 
heart seizure. 

Payne's death was a great shock on 
the frontier to those who opposed him, 
as well as his followers. Whatever his 
personal failings were, Payne had been 
the spirit and courage of the Boomer 
movement* Even Marsh Murdock eu- 
logized him as “the perfect type of 
frontiersman . * * the hope of making a 
settlement in the Indian Territory gov- 
erning his every aspiration and im- 
pulse.” Others bestowed upon Payne 
the honor of being the “Father of 
Oklahoma.” 

Following his burial, which was at- 
tended by a huge crowd of his follow- 
ers, the Boomer movement went into 
an eclipse despite efforts by Couch 
and others to keep it alive* Agitation to 
open the Oklahoma lands was stilled 


for a time, particularly while the Santa 
Fe railroad constructed its line from 
Arkansas City, Kansas, across Indian 
Territory to Gainesville, Texas, during 
the fall of 1886 and spring of 1887. 

Many of Payne's old Boomers 
worked on the line, which the Santa 
Fe had conveniently redirected to run 
dead center through the Oklahoma 
lands, using it as a means of entry into 
the otherwise restricted area. The old 
Boomers, who felt they deserved their 
pick of homestead sites, hoped to be 
the first on hand when the country w f as 
opened to settlement* 

One Dream Realized, 
.Another Dream Crushed 

The Oklahoma issue ignited again 
in 1888 when a circular was sent out to 
arrange for a convention to be held at 
Kansas City on February 8. Among the 
prominent men present at this meeting 
were Morrison M unford of the Kansas 
City Times , William Couch, Kansas pol- 
itician Sidney Clarke and Samuel 
Crocker, the fiery editor of the Okla- 
homa Boomer journal. The Oklahoma 
War Ch ief , 

The meeting reaw akened interest in 
the movement. Joining in were men 
such as Marsh Murdock of the Wichita 
Eagle t who now saw the potential for 
opening the country to the south; the 
well-known frontier journalist Milton 
W. Reynolds; and Oklahoma Harry 
Hill, who had become wealthy as the 
owner of the Wichita Horse and Mule 
Market as well as a stagecoach line. 

Meanwhile, the Oklahoma issue was 
being debated in Congress, where 
measures had been introduced to open 
the country*. The principal one of 
these was the bill by Representative 
William M* Springer of Illinois. Strong 
opposition to it was presented by both 
the Indian nations of the Territory and 
the cattle interests* 

A delegation of Indian leaders ar- 
rived in Washington to stop the legisla- 
tion. “We do not look upon this as a 
legitimate transaction between civi- 
lized Christian people,” Cherokee 
Chief J.B* Mayes declared. “It is sim- 
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And Back to Kansas: Each time the Boomers moved across the ftonfer ; the l \S. Army arrived 
to send them home . In /&Y 4. exasperated officers ordered the Rock Falls settlement torched. 


ply the strong robbing the weak." 

The bill survived a House vote dur- 
ing the spring of 1889, but foes 
blocked it in the Senate. In a desper- 
ate last-minute effort, an amendment 
to the annual Indian Appropriation Bill 
was submitted. 'ITiough the Oklahoma 
lands were not mentioned in it, the 
amendment authorized funds for their 
opening, subject to a proclamation by 
the President of the United States. 

On March 27 newly elected Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison signed such a 
proclamation. It declared that the 
lands purchased from the Creeks and 
Seminoles would be opened to settle- 
ment under the laws of the Homestead 
Act as of noon on April 22, 1889. 

Payne’s dream, at long last, had 
been realized! The great bonanza of 
land that had once been set aside for 
the Indian would be made available, 
virtually free, to the American public. 
What followed was one of the great 
contests of history, equal almost to the 
gold rushes to California and Colorado. 
The depressed nation came to life with 
burning expectation and excitement as 
citizens considered the prospect of 
winning 160 acres of government land. 
Like a powerful magnet, this mysteri- 
ous and magical land began drawing to 
it thousands upon thousands of people. 


By horseback, covered wagon, stage- 
coach and train they came, seeking the 
promise of homes and opportunity. 

The tribes of the Indian Territory 
watched with calm resignation, offer- 
ing no resistance as the clouds of land- 
hungry humanity descended upon 
them like a great storm. They were 
helpless now to prevent what they 
knew was the beginning of the end of 
a separate haven for the Indian. 

But a great change was ahead for 
this land. In one grand, climactic, cha- 
otic event lasting less than half a day, 
the white man would seize his foothold 
inside the forbidden country of the 
Indian. 

During the weeks that followed the 
President’s proclamation, the eyes of 
the nation and much of the world were 
focused upon the land that would soon 
be known as Oklahoma. 


Dr. Stan Hoig is a retired professor of 
journalism and an historian with 10 hooks 
to his credit . including David L. 

Payne: The Oklahoma Boomer. 

In the second part of the Centennial Series 
in the next issue , I)r. Hoig teds the story 
of the Oklahoma land Rush , which began 
at high noon on April 22. 1889. and 
initiated the settlement of our state. 


The Last 
Boomer 

I n 1888, when the Wichita 
board of trade was looking 
for a new leader to unify the splint- 
ered Boomer movement, they te- 
legraphed a man with a proven 
touch for showmanship — Gordon 
“Pawnee Bill" Lillie. 

Lillie once before had been as- 
sociated with the Boomers. In 
1883, after his tenure as a Pawnee 
agency teacher, Lillie met David 
Payne in Kansas. He prepared to 
join the Boomers, but a planned 
expedition was postponed. Mean- 
while, Buffalo Bill Cody invited 
Lillie to join his Wild West show. 

By 1888 the Wild West show 
was in a financial slump. When the 
call came from Wichita, Lillie bor- 
rowed train fare and arrived in 
town wearing a threadbare suit and 
with holes in his sombrero. 

Once in town, though, Lillie’s 
glitters’ persona took over. He be- 
gan a public relations blitz, send- 
ing daily 200-word dispatches to 
newspapers around the country. 

"David Payne was a high-class 
gentleman and well-meant," Lillie 
said later, “but here is where 

Pavne fell down. He didn’t know 
how to get into the press." 

By early 1889 Lillie had mus- 
tered 3,600 Boomers along the 
Kansas border and announced they 
would move into Indian Territory 
to the Unassigned Lands on Feb- 
ruary 1. On January* 28 Lillie re- 
ceived word that an Indian 
appropriations bill that carried a 
rider opening Oklahoma had 
passed the House of Representa- 
tives. A move by the Boomers 
could jeopardize the bill in the 
Senate. Lillie held off, and on 
April 22, led the Boomers into 
Oklahoma Territory. 

— Barbara Palmer 
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Pieces of the territorial past 
reside at state museums and historical sites. 

By Jane Beckman 



klahoma T s unique 
history also 
spawned people 
who knew they needed to 
preserve their heritage. In 
this year of the Centennial 
of the 1889 Land Run — a 
year sure to stimulate 
interest in territorial history 
and lifestyle — the curators 
and volunteers at the state's 
museums and historic sites 
are ready to satisfy a de- 
scendant's curiosity about 
the past. 

A 1989 search through 
Oklahoma history will un- 
cover the Victorian opu- 
lence of a territorial 
governor’s mansion and the 
humble provisions of a sod 
house, an authentic 1890s 
homestead and the be a un- 
til I ]y re s to red a rc h i tectu re o f 
a prairie capital. 

Although superb exhibits chronicling pre-statehood days can 
be found all over the state, many of the museums in the central 
part of Oklahoma that was settled April ZZ y 1889, have planned 
special events to remember that day. In this collection of places 
to learn more about territorial history', an asterisk (*) denotes a 
new or special Centennial exhibit. 

CENTRAL OKLAHOMA 


the 1889 Land Run: 

Oklahoma Territorial 
Museum, 406 E. Oklaho- 
ma Avenue, Guthrie; {405) 
382-1889, Museum offers 
exhibits on all phases of life 
in Oklahoma’s territorial 
rimes. Building was the site 
of inauguration of last terri- 
torial governor and first 
state governor, *(April- 
May) Oklahoma Museums’ 
Crosstimbers Heritage: 
(June -July) Native Ameri- 
can Games, 

Restored Historic 
Downtown, Guthrie; Most 
completely restored territo- 
rial capital in U.S, Many 
tum-af-the-cemuiy build- 
ings were designed by the 
Flemish architect Joseph 
Foucart, 


State Capital Publishing Museum. 301 W. Harrison, Guth- 
rie; (405) 282-H23. Oklahoma’s first territorial newspaper was 
published here, A restored salesroom, pressroom and territorial- 
era presses are on display. 

Ham Homestead and 1889er Museum. 312 N.E. 18ch 
Street, OKC; (405) 235-4058. Authentic territorial homestead 
includes school house, barn, gardens and orchards. * Additions 


Author ami actress l huh Kennedy Rosser , at the (kterholser Mansion in 
Oklahoma City , portrays Anna Murphy (A erholser in a dramatic monologue. 


These museums are built on land opened to settlement during 


and improvements for Centennial. 
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Oklahoma Historical Society State Museum, 210() N. Lin- 
coln, OKC; (405) 521-2401. Territorial Ciallery depicts history' of 
the 1889 to 1907 period. 

National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Western Heritage 
Center, 1700 N.E. 63rd, OKC; (405)478-2250. •(April-Novem- 
ber) Centennial Land Run Exhibit; (April 8-May 21) U.S. Mar- 
shal’s Serv ice Exhibit includes the territorial period when federal 
marshals were the sole law enforcement agency. 

*Coodholm House, Oklahoma State Fairgrounds, OKC; 
Three-story refurbished and furnished Victorian home built in 
1899 by Swedish immigrant Andrew Goodholm. Open during 
the 1989 State Fair of Oklahoma. 

Museum of the Unassigned Lands, 4300 N. Sewell. OKC; 
(405) 521-1889. Collections of letters, documents, oral history, 
art, clothing, furniture of the territorial era. 

Overholser Mansion, 405 N.W. 15th, OKC, (405) 528-8485. 
One of Oklahoma City’s first mansions, built by territorial entre- 
preneur Henry Overholser, features original 19th century' fur- 
nishings and hand-painted, canvas-covered walls. 

Chisholm Trail Museum, 605 Zellers, Kingfisher; (405) 375- 
5176. Many exhibit items donated by ’89ers’ families. Outside 
exhibits include a restored log cabin, schoolhouse, church and 
bank. •( April) Centennial photographic exhibits; (May) Cross- 
timbers Heritage. 

Seay Mansion, 605 Zellers, Kingfisher; (405) 375-5176. Fully 
restored and furnished mansion of Oklahoma’s second territorial 
governor, Abraham Jefferson Seay. 

Canadian County Historical Society Museum, 300 S. 
Grand, El Reno; (405) 262-5121. Includes Fort Reno display, 
ticket office for Rock Island Railroad. "Different Centennial 
exhibits in June, July and August. 

Sheerar Cultural and Heritage Museum, 7th and Duncan, 
Stillwater; (405) 377-8175. Exhibits on the territorial history' of 
Stillwater and Payne County'. *( April) Pioneer Bonnet Exhibit; 
(May-Junc) Stillwater: The First 100 Years. 

Norman and Cleveland County Historical Museum, 508 
N. Peters, Norman; (405) 321-0156. Exhibits in this furnished 
Queen Anne house interpret local history from 1899 to 1907. 

AND OTHER MUSEUMS AROUND THE STATE . . . 

Dewey Hotel, 801 N. Delaware, Dewey; (918) 534-9978. 
This restored 1899 hotel was a center of activity in territorial 
days. (Open April through September or by appointment.) 

Prairie Song, I.T., northeast of Bartlesville; (918) 534-2662. 
Restoration of schoolhouse, church, cabins, general store, bam, 
trading post and covered bridge depicts lifesty le of territorial era. 

The Drummond Home, 305 N. Price, Hominy; (918) 524- 
2374. Restored 1905 Victorian home of a prairie merchant family 
contains nearly all of its original furnishings. 

Har-Ber Village, 3.5 miles west of Grove; (918) 786-6446. 
Over 100 buildings feature collections and artifacts — furniture, 
glass, farm machinery — from territorial days in Oklahoma. 


Adams Comer Rural Village, Cherokee Heritage Center, 
three miles south of Tahlequah; (918) 456-6195. Detailed rccon- 
stmetion of an Indian village in Oklahoma in 1870s, as well as 
other attractions related to Cherokee history. 

Pawnee Bill Museum, 1/2-mile west of Paw nee; (918) 762- 
2513. Located in Pawnee Bill’s home, this museum is filled with 
his personal effects and mementos of Pawnee Bill’s Wild West 
Show, a major entertainment diversion during the territorial 
period. 

Pioneer Log Cabin Museum, on Brady Ranch near Poole- 
ville; (405) 223-4431. Original 1892 log cabin home of James 
Eaves. Furnished with family items. 

Museum of the Great Plains and Red River Trading Post. 

601 Ferris, Law ton; (405) 353-5675. Exhibits show Oklahoma’s 
history' from prehistoric times through the early 1900s. 

U.S. Army Field Artillery and Fort Sill Museum, Fort 
Sill; (405) 351-5123. One of the U.S. Army’s biggest museums 
includes historical exhibits of Fort Sill in the territorial period and 
of the Spanish-American War, in which an Oklahoma Territory- 
recruited unit was part of Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. 

Old Greer County Museum, 224 W. Jefferson, Mangum: 
(405) 782-2851. Documents and history' of Old Greer County 
prior to statehood. Authentic half-dugout on the grounds. 

Western Frails Museum, 1-40, Exit 65, Clinton; (405) 323- 
1020. Farm equipment, furniture, books, doctor and dental 
equipment from the territorial era. 

Plains Indians and Pioneers Museum, 2<X) 9 Williams Ave- 
nue, Woodward; (405) 256-6136. Focuses on life of early settlers 
and Plains Indians. Art gallery', Bank of Fargo, trader’s shop from 
old Fort Supply, Temple Houston’s artifacts. 

Sod House Museum, three miles south of Aline; (405) 463- 
2441. Original sod house built bv homesteaders. Pioneer farm 
machinery, blacksmith shop and interpretive displays. 

T. B. Ferguson Museum, 519 N. Weigel, Wa conga; (405) 
623-5069. Mansion was the home of T.B. Ferguson, Oklahoma’s 
sixth territorial governor. Edna Ferber began her novel Cimarron 
about the ’89 Land Run while visiting the Fergusons. 

Pioneer Museum and Art Center, 2(X)9 Williams, Wood- 
ward; (405) 256-6136. Museum features artifacts from Woodward 
area documenting life of settlers and Indians. 

Pioneer Woman Museum, 701 Monument Road, Ponca 
City'; (405) 765-6108. Museum houses exhibits of furniture, 
equipment, costumes and memorabilia of pioneer family life. 

No Man’s Land Historical Museum, Panhandle State Uni- 
versity' campus, Goodwell; (405) 349-2670. Many items donated 
by Panhandle pioneer families document life in this era in the 
territorial period. 


For a copy of Oklahoma’s Museums and Historic Sites write the 
Oklahoma Tourism a ml Recreation Department , 500 Will Rogers 
Utah ling Oklahoma City . OK 73105. 
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Vietnamese families take care 
to preserve the customs and values 
they brought from their homeland. 


By Kathryn Jenson White 
Photographs by Ted West 


hen she arrived in the Unit- 
ed States in 1975, Vi Le was 
2 years old. Her father, w ho 
had trained as a Vietnamese 
air force pilot in the United States for 
one year, spoke a little English; her 
mother hardly any. The family had 
escaped from V ietnam with little more 
than their lives just as Saigon fell to the 
North Vietnamese on April 30, 1975. 

Like many of their countrymen up- 
rooted and transplanted to Oklahoma, 
the Les have not only endured the 
difficulties of their escape to freedom 
and the necessary hardships of living in 
a new land, they have prevailed. They 
have overcome what could have been 
seen as insurmountable obstacles of 
language and culture with a strength of 
spirit and determination that are cul- 
tural as well as personal. 

The Le family now lives in Yukon, 
where 16-year-old Vi (pronounced with 
a long I sound) works hard in as many 
honors classes as are offered. Her fa- 
ther, Le Van Nghi, called Lee by his 
.American friends, is an instructor at 


AT&T, where he and his wife have 
worked for 12 years. Vi’s father works 
from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m., while Vi’s 


“A Vietnamese 
man asked to mow 
my lawn. I found 
out he had been the 
equivalent of a 
U.S. senator. He 
wasn't saying , * I'm 
really important; 
take care of me.' 
He was mowing 
lawns to support 
his family." 


mother, Nguyen 7'hi Phuong, works 
from 3:30 p.m. until midnight, so she 
and Lee can share the responsibility’ of 


caring for their children. Vi’s brother, 
Huy Van Le, is 6. 

4t I feel Vietnamese, most definitely, 
but I don’t like to choose between 
Vietnamese and American,” Vi says. 
44 I happen to go to Vietnamese cultural 
activities, and I happen to go to Ameri- 
can cultural activities. It’s just normal 
to do both. I don’t want to make any 
barriers between them.” 

Even with Vi’s healthy attitude, liv- 
ing in two cultures is no easy task, yet 
it is one an estimated 7,000 to 10,000 
Vietnamese in Oklahoma struggle to 
accomplish. Living for the most part in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa, with a small 
group in Lawton, these new .Ameri- 
cans strive to maintain their own tradi- 
tions as they learn the .American ways 
of being and doing. 

.Although the story of each family is 
unique in some way, most share the 
common elements of escape as their 
country was overrun by military forces, 
loss of loved ones, deprivation as they 
moved from a country of first asylum to 
settle in this country’ and hard, hard 
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Life for the Le family revolves a room! sehooL work, earn m unify and family* 7 try to keep till the good things from Vietnam amt leant all the good 
things here, " says father /> Van Nghr Tin I.e family from lift, Huy Van. 6; 17, l I k Nguyen flit Phuong and Ij>. 


work once here to create from nothing 
a new life* The Le family story is a 
representative one, 

I heir journey to America began on 
April 29, 1975, when Lee, fearing the 


communist invasion of Saigon was im- 
minent, sent Vi* Phuong and Phuong’s 
young brother and sister to safety on a 
small island off the Vietnam coast to 
await his arrival; lie intended to meet 


them there the next day. 

The next day, however, tanks be- 
gan rolling into the city and Phu Cat, 
the air force base at which Lee was 
stationed, came under heavy attack. 
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You could hardly move. I was lucky to 
get in.” 

When Lee arrived in Thailand, he 
began immediately to try to get to his 
family. After three days, a friend de- 
cided to take a plane to get his own 
wife from the island; he brought Lee’s 
family back, too. 

The Les were in Thailand only a 
day or so before they were sent to 
Guam, where they stayed in a refugee 
camp for a week. After Guam, it was 
Fort Chaffee in Arkansas, one of four 
major holding centers in the United 
States. There the Le family, like tens 
of thousands of others, had to wait for a 
sponsor before they could really begin 
to make a life for themselves in their 
new country'. 

Of Fort Chaffee, Lee says, “I think 
it was a wonderful place, I tell you. 
Even a penny, I didn’t have it. They 
helped us.” The Le family was there 
for one month before they found a 
sponsor in Killeen, Texas. The Les 
lived with their sponsor for another 
month while Lee found a job and the 
family began to adjust to its strange, 
new surroundings. 

“I worked in the daytime and went 
to school at night at (Central Texas 
College to study electronics,” Lee 
says. “Jobs at that time were hard to 
get. The first year, 1975, 1 had so 
many jobs I ran out of space on the 
income tax form. I had to take another 
paper to fill out. One week here; an- 
other temporary job there. I told my 
wife, ‘Don’t worry. I can work any- 
thing, any job they offer me. I don’t 
oppose anything. A job is a job, and I 
don’t care how much monev it 
offers.’” 

After a year in Killeen, Lee moved 
his family to Houston, where he and 
his wife worked at convenience stores. 
He worked from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m.; 
she worked from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. 

“That first year was a very hard 
time,” he recalls. “My wife had de- 
pression a lot. The first thing was the 
language. She didn’t know how to 
speak English, and communication is 
so important. I told her, ‘Try to go out 


“Where I lived was completely col- 
lapsed by rockets,” Lee remembers. 
“Any pilot could go to the runway and 
take a plane to get out, but no one 
really knew where they were going. 
Every thing was terrible: no leadership, 
no commander, no nothing. 

“The first airplane 1 got in, I found 
they had stolen the battery . I went to a 
second plane, but they had locked a 
bicycle on the wheels. Then I saw a 
plane, a C-130, that had already started 


its engine. I’m a very lucky one. Just 
as I ran and stepped on the ladder, the 
airplane started rolling. They rolled 
down the runway with the door open. 
They were scared and wanted out. 

“The only country that was still 
non-communrst was Thailand, and 
there was an American Air Force base 
there. My plane flew there with the 
door open, and you wouldn’t believe 
how many people were in it, military 
men and their families and children. 


Hai Kim Nguyen translates English to Vietnamese at a class sponsored fry the Vietnamese 
American Association in Oklahoma City , which also offers a job placement program. 
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Father Anthony Baa and Vietnamese parishioners at the Cathedral of Our Lady of Perpetual Help m Oklahoma City , The parish numbers nearly 
2 MOO Vietnamese members . A large perrentage of Vietnamese \ around 33 permit t are Buddhist . 


and say hi, how arc you, good morn- 
ing. If you do, people will help you. 1 
But she was very scared and shy. And 
we missed our family so much. At the 
holidays, Christmas and New Year, 
we'd see the decorations and be think- 
ing about them so much. 11 

When the Les decided they had to 
try something different so they could 
spend more time with Vi and Phuong’s 
young brother and sister, they all 
moved to Oklahoma, After working 
briefly at other jobs, both were hired 
by AT&T. 


Lee finished an associate's degree in 
electronics and is now back at night 
school working toward a bachelor's de- 
gree in computer science. He also par- 
ticipates in a very active Vietnamese 
community in Oklahoma City. Until 
1988 he was a member of the parish 
council at the Cathedral of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, the only Catholic 
church in Oklahoma with a Vietnam- 
ese ministry. 

School, work, community and fam- 
ily take a tremendous amount of time, 
and Lee is thoroughly devoted to each 


aspect of his life. Of the difficulty of 
being a Vietnamese parent in America, 
he says: guide my daughter, but I 

also allow the sky to open for her. 1 
give her freedom to think. 1 don't try 
to be like the older people in Vietnam 
who don't want the young to have 
opinions. The older people never 
knew what the children are or what 
they think.” 

Vi says that while most of her 
friends think her parents are stricter 
than theirs, she doesn't mind. .And she 
knows that the strong family structure 
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is largely responsible for her academic 
success and that of the other Vietnam- 
ese students in Oklahoma who are 
graduating at the tops of their classes in 
greater numbers each year. 

“I feel deprived when I don't learn 
everything," she says, “When I make 
a B — heaven forbid — on a paper or 
something, I think ‘Gosh, what's your 
problem? You only learned 89 percent 
of the material/ When I bring a paper 
home to my dad, like the 95 on my 
first algebra test, the first thing he says 
is ‘What happened to the other five 
points? 1 And ! think, ‘Yeah, what did 
happen to those?' ” 

Dr. Xuong Dao, an internist in 
Oklahoma City , says he tells his young 
American patients, “We are not smart- 
er than you. Maybe we just work a 
little harder. We watch less TV and do 
more homework. The main thing ts 
the family.” 

Dao is the president of the Vietnam- 
ese American Association, a mutual as- 
sistance organization started in 1977 by 
Vietnamese for Vietnamese. This 
organization, which offers a wide vari- 
ety of services, acts as a kind of surro- 
gate extended family for members of 
the communit\ r . 

The association, which operates a 
refugee center in Oklahoma City, of- 
fers its three primary programs to all 
refugees, not just Vietnamese. It pro- 
vides an English language program 
with classes in survival English and 
technical English, a job placement pro- 
gram and a social services program. 

According to Tao Truong, executive 
director of the refugee center, three 
teachers provide free English language 
instruction to more than 200 students 
each year. The job placement program 
helped find jobs for more than 450 in a 
recent 11 -month period, and the social 
sendees program provided translation, 
counseling, legal advice, family reuni- 
fication and a variety of other serv ices 
for nearly 1,000 people in that same 
period- This work is accomplished by a 
staff of 10 and many, many volunteers 
from the community, Truong esti- 
mates that about 7,000 Vietnamese 


live in Oklahoma City, 

The Vietnamese have formed organ- 
izations of all sorts to offer support, 
guidance and advice to one another. 
The Vietnamese American -Association 
is the largest and most complex, but 
there are also Vietnamese Catholic or- 
ganizations in both Tulsa and Oklaho- 
ma City, an Oklahoma City youth 
group for athletic and cultural activities 


*7 feel deprived 
when l don't learn 
everything. When I 
make a B on a pa- 
per, I think ‘Gosh, 
what's your prob- 
lem? You only 
learned 89 percent 
of the material. ' ” 


called the Sao Viet -Association (Viet- 
namese Star), a Vietnamese Medical 
Association of Oklahoma and a variety 
of ad hoc committees for everything 
from planning the major Tet (Viet- 
namese New Year) celebrations each 
year to providing scholastic awards to 
Vietnamese schoolchildren to raising 
money to ease the plight of Vietnam- 
ese boat people still trying to make it 
into -America. 

Thuong Khac Nguyen is the vice 
president of the Tulsa Vietnamese 
Catholic Community, which numbers 
about 120 families. Nguyen estimates 
the total Vietnamese population in 
Tulsa at more than 000, His organ- 
ization rents St, Thomas More church 
each Sunday afternoon to celebrate 
mass in Vietnamese. They perform a 
variety of community social services 
and put together two major festivals: 
Tet and the Mid-Autumn Festival, a 
children's celebration held under a full 
harvest moon each fall. 

“We have an education committee 
that teaches the Vietnamese children 


to speak Vietnamese,” Nguyen says, 
“Most of our children don’t speak our 
language now. That is very difficult for 
the Vietnamese family. Most of the 
children in the community attend.” 
The Catholic community in Oklaho- 
ma City is part of the parish of the 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help. Father Anthony Bao, who made 
his own last-minute escape from Sai- 
gon on the day it fell, is associate pas- 
tor there. Before coming to Oklahoma 
City' in 1980, Father Bao served in 
Enid and Edmond. He estimates he 
has about 2,000 Vietnamese parish 
members, with many Vietnamese 
Catholics registered in other parishes. 
He celebrates mass in Vietnamese at 8 
a.m. each Sunday and oversees the 
many activities of his parishioners. 

The other major religion of the Viet- 
namese is Buddhism, and there are 
two active temples in Oklahoma City. 
In addition to Sunday services, the 
temples also arc involved in holiday 
celebrations and group activities. Tul- 
sa's Buddhist population is not large 
enough to support a temple; many 
travel to Oklahoma City to attend Sun- 
day services. 

Dr. Paul Rutledge, associate profes- 
sor of anthropology' at Oklahoma Bap- 
ti st University and a nationally 
recognized expert on Vietnamese refu- 
gees, has been involved with the Viet- 
namese culture since 1975. He is the 
author of several books on the Vietnam 
experience in .America. 

“My involvement didn't begin as a 
scholarly one,” Rutledge says. “I 
wanted to work with the Vietnamese 
because I respected their resiliency 
and their strong work ethic, I was 
amazed that these people went 
through this war, lost their homes and 
family members and didn't complain. 

“While I was living in Hawaii,” Rut- 
ledge continues, “a Vietnamese man 
came to my door asking to mow my 
lawn. We began to talk, and I found 
our he had been the equivalent of a 
U.S. senator in his country. He wasn't 
saying Tm really important here; cake 
care of me/ He was mowing lawns to 
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support his family. 

“The Vietnamese in Oklahoma, and 
across the country*, have been very 
good at using their religious beliefs, 
employment opportunities and educa- 
tion as bridges to walk into a secondary* 
culture to live within that culture pro- 
fessionally,” Rutledge says. “They 
then walk back across another bridge, 


generally their own language, into a 
home that is basically Vietnamese. 
They are maintaining their basic value 
systems while adapting to customs 
here and going like gangbusters.” 

Lee puts it more simply: “I try* to 
keep all the good things from Vietnam 
and learn all the good things here. I 
eliminate the bad things from both 


places. 1 think that if you work hard 
and know how to manage yourself, I 
think that means you can have a won- 
derful life over here.” 


Kathryn Jenson White is an assistant 
professor of journalism at Oklahoma 
Baptist University. Photographer Ted 
West is hosed in Oklahoma City. 



a Vietnamese ne\\> year 


I ct, which falls on the first day of the first month of the lunar 
year, is the beginning of the Vietnamese New Year. It is 
also the most important celebration of the year for all Vietnam- 
ese, whether they are living in their homeland or in America. 

Traditionally, Tet is a three-dav holiday with the first day 
given to honoring ancestors, the second to honoring teachers and 
the third to visiting friends. 

In Oklahoma, major Tet celebrations are held in Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City* and the Vietnamese community* invites everyone 
who is interested to attend. Each year in Oklahoma City, an 
organizing committee composed of delegates from all the major 
associations in the community* plans a day of celebration and 
entertainment to begin the new year in the best way possible. 
Traditional Vietnamese music, folk dances and food arc always 


part of the day. Religious ceremonies are held at the (Cathedral of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help and the two Buddhist temples: the 
Giac Quang Temple and the Zien Giac Temple. 

“In America for Christmas, people get together and in the 
street you see decorations and feel the festive mood,“ says 
Quang Pham, a member of last year’s Coordinating Council for 
the Vietnamese New Year Celebrations. “It’s the same in Viet- 
nam for our New Year. Here we have it only in our homes and 
in a public celebration. We miss the environment.” 

'Hie council makes up for the limited celebration by packing 
as much festivity it can into the holiday. 'Phis year, Tet will be 
on February* 6. Notices of the dates and locations for the public 
celebrations in Oklahoma City and Tulsa will appear in local 
newspapers. — Kathryn Jenson White 
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Lawton’s H&ldly 

Cuisine 


By Jane Beckman 


ne joy of traveling abroad is 
strolling down a quaint street 
and relishing the tantalizing, 
tongue-tempting 
aromas of local cui- 
sines, The savory ginger-spicy | 
scents of the Orient tease the e 
palate, as do the sizzling 
street-grilled sausage flavors 
of Germany and the exuber- 
ant harmony of herbs, garlic, 
tomatoes and cheese in the 
sun -warmed cities of southern 
Italy. 

Though Lawton sits in the 
heart of chicken-fried steak 
and mashed potato country, 
winds that swoop through this 
southwestern Oklahoma city 1 
have for decades picked up 
aromas of a variety 1 of interna- 
tional cuisines. 

Lawton nurtures a long tra- 
dition of family-owned restau- 
rants featuring wonderful 
renditions of the owner’s na- 
tive food, Mexican, Italian, German 
and, particularly, Chinese cuisines 
have been long and well represented, 

Lawtonians trace their love of Chi- 
nese cuisine back to the old Canton 
Restaurant. The Oriental dishes took 
on an extra exotic flavor served up with 
a recounting of the legend of how the 
Army colonel — or was he a general? — 
brought his Chinese cook to America 
and helped him establish the restau- 


rant as reward for faithful sen 1 ice. 

Since 1983 Lawtonians have been 
able to indulge their fondness for Chi- 


nese food at exceptionally good prices 
at Lawton’s Hu Nan Restaurant, Since 
October 1987 they can also satisfy a 
Moo Goo Gai Pan attack without 
straining the pocketbook at Chi's Fong 
Village, 

Chi Due Huynh, the manager-own- 
er of these restaurants, is probably the 
best-known restaurateur in Lawton, 
thanks to his television commercials. 
Unlike the general’s cook, Chi had no 


important patron. His journey from 
war- torn Vietnam to Lawton was 
perilous. 

Chi’s parents had tied com- 
munism in China a generation 
before. Chi grew up in Viet- 
nam and eventually became 
the owner of a successful tapi- 
oca factory. In 1975 Chi, like 
his parents, fled communist 
rule. It took all his wealth to 
buy the escape for his family 
on an improperly equipped 
vessel. Three thousand pas- 
sengers were packed aboard 
without adequate food, water 
or facilities. 

For a month the refugees 
were denied permission to 
land in Hong Kong, “Long 
lines for a sip of water,” Chi 
says, “Long lines for a few 
spoonfuls of soup.” The de- 
privations of a year in a Hong 
Kong refugee camp also 
proved severe. “My children 
hunt food in garbage,” Chi says sadly. 

Chi arrived in Lawton in 1979, pen- 
niless, knowing little English, con- 
fused by the culture. “But I know in 
America you need education,” he says. 
Chi, who in Vietnam had been chauf- 
feured by a driver in his own car, 
walked through Oklahoma’s freezing 
winter to classes at Cameron Universi- 
ty and to his job in a liquor store. In 
1983, in financial partnership with his 
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brother-in-law, he opened Hu Nan's* 

Chi had no restaurant experience. 
He faced competition from Lawton's 
other Chinese restaurants* including 
the old established Fong Village* the 
successor to the Canton, *1 look at fast 
food business,” Chi says. “I make lun- 
cheon special for same price as burger, 
fries and soda drink,” He also offered 
well- prepared food, speedy service, 
phone orders and a drive- through win- 
dow, (His success makes you wonder 
how Chi found time to continue his 
university studies and earn a bachelor's 
degree in accounting in 1986.) 

Chi's deprivations in the refugee 
camps may explain the speedy service 
and generous portions at both of his 
restaurants. Since the more than 30 
luncheon ($2*95-$4.95) and dinner 
($4,45 to $4.95) specials at both restau- 
rants offer soup, egg roll, fried rice and 
a fortune cookie in addition to the gen- 
erous portion of entree, the waiter fre- 


quently assumes you will want the 
special, and brings a bowl of thick, 
spicy Oriental soup with your menu* 
At Chi's restaurants, its difficult to 
decide which of the more than 140 
menu items to order. The flaming Pu- 


Chi’s deprivations 
in the refugee 
camps may explain 
the speedy service 
and generous por- 
tions at both of his 
restaurants. 


Pu Platter — an appetizer for two with 
egg rolls, shrimp* spare ribs, wantons, 
garlic chicken wings and beef sword 
sticks — is great fun. Almost everyone 
loves Happy Family — shrimp, beef, 
chicken and pork stir-fried into an as- 


so rt m c n t o f C h i n ese vege ta b les * If y < ) u 
like hot and spicy food, a good bet is 
Pork Hunan— sliced pork, broccoli, 
bamboo shoots and straw mushrooms 
sauteed in a peppery sauce. 

In addition tu speciality dishes, Chi 
also offers old favorites— sweet and 
sour pork, almond chicken, pepper 
steak — ail served in the traditional 
Chinese restaurant decor of tasscled 
lacquered lanterns and embroidered 
silk wall hangings, 

Chi developed a television commer- 
cial in which he says he understands 
the economic times and will assist in 
choosing a meal to fit any taste or bud- 
get. The commercial ends with Chi's 
promise: “l will personally open the 
door for you.” 

He always does, IE 

Jane Beckman , who lived abroad for 
15 years, has dined her way across il 
countries on four continents. She now 
lives in Walters. 


/ / ere are other suggestions for an international dining 
Y / binge in Lawton: 

♦ In 1952 Rose and John Bianco's new restaurant introduced a 
strange new dish the local people mispronounced: u pee-zah 
pie," Thirty-six years later Bianco's Italian Restaurant is in 
the same location, still owned and run by the Bianco family, 
"lliey still make pizza dough from scratch and, though John is 
dead now, son Frank makes Italian sausage the wa y his father 
did. Rose's garlic Italian dressing still draws raves* 

Ac first only military people from Fort Sill patronized Bianco’s. 
Ihe police, suspicious, watched the restaurant* Then pizza 
caught on, and word went out about Bianco’s veal parmigianna 
and baked lasagna made the way Rose remembered it in Italy 
where she was bom* 

Hie atmosphere here is of a small European family-run restau- 
rant where mama presides from the cash register and makes 
certain you get a good meal. Open Monday-4Ti ursday 11 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m*, and Friday-Saturday H a.m, to 10:30 p.m.; 113 N.W. 
2nd; (405) 353-9543* 

♦ if you didn't make the Seoul Olympics and want to know what 
you could have eaten in Korean restaurants there, you can try 
Lawton's Seoul Restaurant* Bui goki, grilled marinated beef 
strips, will remind you of barbecue. If you dare* cry kimchi, the 
pickled fermented vegetables some call the national dish of 
Korea, Open daily 11 a.m* to 3 a.m*; 1806 N.W* Fort Sift 
Boulevard; (405) 357-6106* 

♦ You II have to take it home to eat, but Zinser's German 
Meat Market has a wonderful selection of luncheon meats and 


sausages. ITiey’re all homemade by German-born and -trained 
Eugen Zinser. Leberwurst* Bierwursc, Ge lb worst, Bratwurst and 
Knockwurst head the long list. Also: imported European 
cheeses, chocolates, jams, mustards and cookies. Open Monday- 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 7 p.m.* Friday 10 a.m. to 8 p.m*, Saturday, 
9 a.m, to 6 p.m.; 6708 W. Gore Boulevard; (405) 536-9323. 

♦ lire Bavarian Bakery has such a large demand for its fresh- 
baked Kaiser rolls* hard rolls* French rolls, onion rolls and rye 
breads chat it now distributes through Lawton's major supermar- 
kets. These Europe an -style breads are what you’ll need to ac- 
company meats from Zi user's. Open Monday -Friday 8 a.m. to 5 

p.m,; 810 S*E* 3rd; (405) 357-1667* 

♦ One of the newest on Law ton's international eating scene is 
Casa Carlos, a Mexican restaurant with spicy food, zippy ser- 
vice and five sizes of margaritas to attract an enthusiastic clien- 
tele. Friends who travel frequently to Mexico recommended 
Casa Carlos for the authenticity of the dishes* The $2.95 lun- 
cheon special gives you chili rdleno, cheese enchilada with rice, 
beans and a sopapillas for dessert* At dinner time you can have 
came guizada (beef rips) bum to, rice, beans and sopapillas for 
$3.95. A full a la carre menu also. Open Wednesday and ITiurs- 
day, 11 a.m. to 9 p*m., Friday and Saturday, 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
and Sunday, 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. Closed Monday and Tuesday; 
6445 Cache Road; (405) 536-5690. 

♦ Chi's Fong Village, 6204 N,W. Cache Road, is open daily 
from II a.m. to !0 p.m; (405) 536-2435. Hu Nan, 1306 N* 
Sheridan Road, has the same dining hours; (405) 355-9512, 

— Jane Beckman 
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A IMstem Honey morn 

By Ron Wolfe 


Jhecking into [he honeymoon 
M suite is like telling [he waiter 
/ you want to try some of that 
special hot sauce they keep 
hidden away in the kitchen. 

It isn’t for everybody. It comes by 
request only. And once you’ve got it, 
the trick is to know how to handle it. 

So, first of all, this adventure ought 
to be defined in terms of what is the 
honeymoon suite. 

In a small motel, the honeymoon 
suite might be the one with the newest 
bedspread. In a middle-sized motel, it 
could be the same thing as the execu- 
tive suite, otherwise known as the best 
room in the house — the one with the 
water massage in the shower that really 
does pulse three different ways. 

But There is such a thing as the hon- 
eymoon suite that is nothing else but a 
place for thinking heart-shaped ideas. 

For example, consider the prospects 
that await behind this door to the hon- 
eymoon suite at Western Hills Guest 
Ranch. Most of the other doors have 
numbers. But this one, this special 
door, is marked with a plaque. 

The plaque reads: “MISS KITTY.” 
(A name that Marshal Dillon intoned 
respectfully, with straight face, for 20 
years of “Gunsmoke" on television. 
Feeling tickled outside of this door is 
uncalled for.) 

Momentously, the door swings open 
to a romantic rendezvous— a place 
where tickling is called for. 

Nothing else at Western Hills is any- 
thing like the “Miss Kitty” suite. This 
big state lodge near Wagoner in north- 
eastern Oklahoma has two other spe- 
cially designed suites to offer, but they 
wouldn't be the same. 

The “Governor’s Suite” is full of 



Donna ami Mike Wood of Tuba relax in the Western glitz of the Miss Kitty Suite at the Western 
Hills Guest Ranch. A balcony and pink sheets ate among its amenities . 


heavy-set, important-looking furniture 
and dark paneling. The governor him- 
self might get some weighty business 
done in these impressive surroundings. 
Hrumph. 

The “Wrangler Suite" is done up in 
red earth tones, lots o' manly, rugged 
cowhide, and it has a leather-topped 
poker table. Ya-hoo! 

The “Miss Kitty” suite , . . well, 
now . , , here, you’ve bought more 
than a place to stay, pardner. You’ve 
bought $150-a-night’s worth of red vel- 
vet cushions and rose -colored 
carpeting. 

Why, even the flowered wallpaper 


adds to the mood of this place, 
warmed ro the color of a blush. 

The settee and chairs in this room 
arc upholstered in red. Past the mar- 
ble-copped table, a glass door opens 
onto the balcony that overlooks the 
courtyard. 

Down there in the courtyard, every- 
where you look at Western Hills, peo- 
ple seem to be finding healthful, 
outdoor things to do. Horseback rid- 
ing. Fishing. Stagecoach rides. 
Tennis. 

Yes, nature beckons. The brisk, 
clean air suggests what good exercise a 
walk would be. For instance, a walk 
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across the courtyard will take you to 
Black Jack's Saloon, a dub that serves 
mixed drinks. 

Another walk extends from the 
lodge along a peninsula that offers an 
inviting view of Fort Gibson Lake. 
The lake boasts a 225-mile shoreline of 
sightseeing opportunities: pretty invit- 
ing, all right. 

But yet a rhird walk might be the 
best, across the room to the decorative 
fireplace. 

The fireplace is only for show in the 
“Miss Kitty" suite; it doesn't burn 
wood. But, of course, nothing works so 
well as a non-functional fireplace to 
encourage people to snuggle under the 
bedcovers on a winter's night. 

The bed in the second room of the 
honeymoon suite is a king-sized ex- 
travagance of regal bounciness, with 
pink sheets. The headboard is brass 
and brassy. There are rose-patterned 
lamps on the matching bed tables. And 
these green, rose-trimmed curtains 
seem to have come out of an old-time 
opera house. 

Old-time was a time when men 
were men, women were women, and 
c u rta in $ we rc h ea vy and ru f fl ed , meant 
for serious curtain -closings. There 
should be just enough light in the 
room to cast shadows as soft as lace — 
the light of moonglow and candles. 

Moon glow and candles used to be 
tricky effects to arrange. Not anymore. 
The lights work on a rheostat, a gadget 
that makes all the difference between 
a common light switch and a real turn- 
on. This knob-like switch allows for 
adjusting the room's illumination from 
reading-level bright, to moonlight, to 
candlelight, to fiashlight-under-the- 
covers. 

Too dark to sec the telephone is 
possible, but what a shame. 

The tel e phone is a n ornate, Fre n c h - 
styled fillip that reposes atop a desk- 
and-chair combination. 

Mere is a phone that is meant for 
whispered secrets, for passionate 
pleadings, for bold revelations— bur it 
also works for ordering pancakes from 
room service. 


Or, downstairs, the lodge has a res- 
taurant, the Calico Crossing, that 
serves breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
Some of the booths arc enclosed to 
look and feel like little country-styled 
dining rooms, and the salad bar is 
made to look like a chuck wagon on a 
trail drive. 


The ornate , 
French-styled 
phone is meant for 
whispered secrets, 
but it also works 
for ordering pan- 
cakes from room 
seiuice. 


(Darn right. Those old-time cow- 
pokes loved nothing better after a hard 
day's dusty work than to belly up to 
the salad bar. ) 

Outside of the lodge, there are res- 
ta u ra nts in n ea rby \Ya goner and Tab le - 
quah that boast of home-style cooking 
and barbecue. 

But here is a cuddlesome secret, an 
important one: You don't have to be a 
honeymooner to reserve the honey- 
moon suite. 

Just ask for it. 

Despite the name of the suite, it 
doesn't have to be reserved for genu- 
ine honeymoon ers, anyway. 

What do they care? Are they going 
to rush home and cell their friends 
about the gold finish on the bathroom 
fixtures? 

No, those genuine honey mooners 
just as well could be cozied up in a 
leaking tent, they would never know 
the difference, (Until they tried to call 
room service.) 

Ah, but an observant couple of ser- 
um f honeymoon ers might even notice 
. . . it's true, the marble-topped end 
tables on wooden bases that are made 
to look like cherubs' harps. 

Why, that fuzzy pink bath mat alone 
could make for a nice Valentine's Dav 


for someone special. 

And don't be embarrassed ro ask for 
the fuzzy, plush pleasures of the hon- 
eymoon suite. Nobody else is. 

u l haven't noticed anyone acting 
embarrassed about it," Western Hills 
desk manager Robert Kirk says. 

The only real cause of flustering 
here might be to call for the “Miss 
Kitty" suite without a reservation. But 
Kirk said the suite usually can be re- 
served by calling a month ahead. 

The honeymoon suite is for honey- 
mooners and other people who want to 
be good to each other. 

Who doesn't? 


Ron U olfe is an entertaiment writer for 
The Tulsa Tribune. 


The wooded area surrounding 
the Western Hills Guest Ranch is 
the perfect place for a quiet get* 
away, promises a resort employee. 
Hiking and fitness trails offer fresh 
air, scenery and opportunities to 
spot wildlife. 

Honey mooners (or sweethearts) 
who want to go farther afield can 
travel 18 miles southeast to Table- 
quah, to the Cherokee National 
Musuem, where art and artifacts 
illustrate Cherokee history. In 
Muskogee, 25 miles south, the 
Five Civilized Tribes Museum is 
housed in the original Union Indi- 
an Agency, built in 1875. 

At the Fort Gibson Military 
Park, near Fort Gibson, a recon- 
structed 1824 stockade and re- 
stored 1 870s barracks isopen every 
day. And six miles west, the town 
of Wagoner offers a vintage fashion 
museum and the Indian Territory 
House Museum. 

The Western Hills Guest Ranch 
is 42 miles west of Tulsa on S,H. 
51. To make reservations for the 
Miss Kitty suite, call (405) 521- 
2464 or (800) 652-6552 or write 
Western Hills Guest Ranch, Box 
509, Wagoner, OK 74477. Rates 
are $150 a night. 
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Gifts to Capture Sthe Centennial 




S hare the excitement of the Celebra- 
tion of the Centennial of the Land 
Run of 1889 with your friends and family 
by taking advantage of this special selec- 
tion of the Centennial souvenirs selected 
by Oklahoma TODAY ' 


Oklahoma 
Scenic Wall Calendar 
A daily reminder of the beauty of home. Okfaho 
ma's most beautiful landscapes by Oklahoma TO- 
DAY'S talented photographers. The 9" by 12" 
calendar features plenty of writing space and the 
back has a calendar listing the top festivals and 
events of the Centennial year. $6.95 each plus $1 
shipping. 


Settlement 1870-1906 
"Settlement/ 1 by Oklahoma . 
Artist/Historian Charles Banks r 
Wilson, captures in beautiful 
color the pre-statehood devel- 
opments in Oklahoma from the 
year 1870 to 1906, The print is 
of the original mural which 
hangs in the State Capitol Ro- 
tunda. A detailed "key" on the 
back of the poster explains the 
events portrayed. 

These 18" by 24" posters are 
printed on heavyweight paper 
and varnished. Cost is $4.95, 
When ordering through Okla- 
homa TODAY , include $1. for 
shipping. 


SETTLEMENT 

1870*1906 



▲ 

Tlie State Flag 
of Oklahoma 


Every Oklahoman should 
fly the state flag during 1989. 
In 1 00% nylon, the 3’ by 5' 
flag Is $37,50 plus $1 .50 for 
shipping. The 4” by 6" desk 
flag is $2.95 plus $.50 for 
shipping. 


◄ Original Oklahoma 
Sweatshirts 
Oklahoma’s state wild- 
flower, The Indian Blanket, 
blooms from May to August, 
but our "Oklahoma's Indian 
Blanket" sweatshirt blooms 
all year. And it’s an Ann La- 
bay Original. Or, for those 
who tike to soar, our "Prairie 
Falcon" sweatshirt by Okla- 
homa Cherokee Artist Bert 
Seabourn can help satisfy 
that urge. Both sweatshirts 
are high quality 50% polyes- 
ter/50% cotton in sizes L or 
XL for $20 each plus $1.50 
for shipping. 


Send orders Co: 


Oklahoma TODAY. P.O, Bov 53384 

Oklahoma Hitv. Oh hi, 7.1152 

Subscriptions or Stems 

Quantity 

Price 

Shipping 

Total 








Name (Please Print) 






Address 






City. State 






Method or payment (Please Check) 

fl flherrk IH Mnnev Order \~\ MasterCard Q \ ISA 









- Ite 

m Total 
ng Total 
Total 


Card Exp. Ddte_ — — 

To order bv phone, call toll free 
1-800-652-6552 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Mon - I n. 
or call (405) 521-2496 

Shippi: 


Signature 



C iard Number 




CALI 






F 




R 


M 



January^ 14-16 Pickers and grinners, get 
ready to mingle at the Bluegrass Music Convention and Festival at Western 
Hills Guest Ranch near W'agoner. Workshops, concerts and plenty' of jam 
sessions bring in regional musicians by the busload. February 1-May 31 
Dollmaker Mildred Cleghorn uses authentic materials — elk teeth, silver, 
turquoise — to create handmade Indian dolls. See her work at the exhibit 
“Growing Up Indian,” at the Center of the American Indian in OKC. 
^February 3-4 Bullmania!! Thirty of the nation’s top bullriders will com- 
pete in this bullriding extravaganza at the Lazy E Arena in Guthrie. The 
contest is planned as a tribute to the late Freckles Brown, named W’orld 
Champion Bull Rider in 1941. February 19 Samurai drum kings will 
pound out rhythms on traditional Japanese drums when the KODO Drum 
Corps stops in Tulsa at the Performing Arts Center. February 25 Weath- 
erford tops off its annual Hog Wild month with (what else?) a hog calling 
contest. There’ll be a trophy for the winner and barbecue for all. 



MUSEUM AND GALLERIES 


JANUARY 

1- 31 Native American Music Exhibit. Center of the 

American Indian. OKC, (405) 427-8079 

2- 31 Exhibits by George Hobbs, Mary Spurgccn & 

Ronald Chapman. Plains Indians & Pioneers 
Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
4-31 Simmone Hulctt Exhibit. Individual Artists of OK, 
OKC, Classen Art Center (405 ) 843-3441 
8 “Blacks in Aviation.” Air Space Museum, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
8-Feb. 19 “Wanderlust: Work by Eight Contemporary’ 

Photographers,” Museum of the Great Plains. 
Lawton. (405) 353-5675 


8-29 

8- April 9 
8- Feb. 19 

9- Feb. 1 

13, 20 27, 
Feb. 3, 10 
14- Feb. 19 

1 7- Feb. 28 

22-Mar. 26 


28-April 16 


Jim Seitz Exhibit, Norick Art Center. OKC, (405) 
521-5348 

“'Fhe Art of Passover,” Fcnstcr Museum of Jewish 
Art. Tulsa (918) 582-3732 

“A Timely Encounter: 19th-Century Photographs 
of Japan,” Oklahoma Museum of Art, OKC. (405) 
840-2759 

Richard Dannc, graphic design, Gardiner Art 
Gallery, Stillwater, (405) 744-9086 
“Passion! Five Films by Kcnji Mizoguchi,” 
Oklahoma Museum of Art. OKC, (405 ) 840-2759 
Ellsworth Kelly: A Print Retrospective, OF 
Museum of Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 
Spirit of Africa Exhibit, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, 
(405) 427-5461 

Mastcrworks of European Painting from the Baron 
Eduard Von Der Hevdt Collection, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
Andrew Wyeth: Works on Paper, Gilcrcase 

Museum, Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

1-15 

1-28 

1-28 
L-May 31 

4- 26 

5- 28 
12-20 

20-March 29 

21- March 

22- April 2 


“Molas: Needle Art of Cuna Indian Women/* 
Seminole Nation Museum, Wewoka, (405) 257- 
5580 

Amos Beaver Exhibit, Plains Indians & Pioneers 
Museum, Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
Robin Schultz Exhibit, Individual Artists of OK. 
GKC, Classen Arr Center (405) 843-3441 
“Growing Up Indian/* Center of the American 
Indian, DKG* (405) 427-8079 
“Glutton’s Delight/* Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

David Holland OK Scenes Exhibit. No rick Art 

Center, OKC, (405) 521*5348 

Music on Exhibit, Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 

584-2533 

“Making Medicine: The Art of Fort Marion/* 
Museum of the Great Plains, Lawton. (405) 353- 
5675 

“Folklore in Fabric/' Seminole Nation Museum, 
Wewoka. (405) 257-5580 

New Work: Tom Berg, GU Museum of Art, 
Norman, (405) 325*3272 


25- April 9 Landscape Paintings by Daniel Lang & Dan 
Chard, Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa (918) 582-3122 



DRAMA 


JANUARY 

IMS 
13-15, 19-21 
13-15, 20-21 
20-21 
20-22 
25- Feb. 12 

26- 29 
27-Feb. 4 
27-Feb, 8 

27- 28 

FEBRUARY 

2-3 

3-5, 10-11 

3-12 

3-25 

7 

9-12 


“Benefactors/* Theatre Tulsa, Performing Arcs 

Center, Tulsa, (918) 744-1168 

"An Evening of One Acts/ 1 Muskogee Little 

Theatre, Muskogee, (918) 687-1714 

“Guilty Conscience/* Ponca Playhouse, Ponca 

City, (405) 765-5360 

Oklahoma Community Theatre Festival, Cameron 
University, Lawton, (405) 581-2346 
"The Bamboo Princess/' Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 585-2573 

“Jack & The Beanstalk/* Oklahoma Children's 

Theatre, GKC, (405 ) 682-7588 

“The Nerd,” Stone Soup Theatre, Norman, (405) 

329-3054 

“Pm Not Rappaport/' American Theatre Co., 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-9494 
"Noises Off/* Pollard Theatre. Guthrie, (405) 282- 
2800 

"Red Clay Revue,” Clinton, (405) 323-2222 


Shakespeare in the Park, Woodward Arts Theatre, 
Woodward, (405) 256-5657 
“Arsenic and Did Lace," Southwest Playhouse, 
Clinton. (405) 323-4448 

“A Man For All Seasons/' Theatre Tulsa, Tulsa, 
(918) 749-6666 

"A Chorus Line, 1 * Carpenter Square 'Hi eat re, 
GKC, (405) 232-6500 

“Invitation to a March/* Community Center. 

Bartlesville, (918 ) 337-2787 

"'Pen little Indians/* Civic Center. Miami, (918) 

542-8138 


I M3 "1940s Radio Hour/* Rogers County Community 
Playhouse, Clare more, (918) 342-1376 
13-19 'Brigadoon/ 1 Goddard (Center, Ardmore. (405) 
223-1327 


15-19 "The Rehearsal/* GU Fine Arts Center, Norman. 
(405) 325-4101 

16,19,23.26 “Fine and Dandy. Sugar Candy," Cabaret Supper 
Theatre, Lawton, (405) 351-6211 
23-25 "A . . . My Name is Alice,” Black Liberated Arts 
Center, Classen Theatre, GKC, (405) 528-4666 
23-25 "Brighton Beach Memoirs/* Woodward Arts 
Theatre, Woodward, (405) 256-5657 


23-25 "The Taming of the Shrew/* University Theatre, 


OCU, GKC, (405) 521-5121 

23- March 12 “Picnic/' Jewel Box 'Phcatre, GKC, (405) 521- 

1 7W/t 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


JANUARY 

14-16 9th Annual Blucgrass Music Convention 8c 
Festival, Western Hills Guest Ranch. Wagoner, 
(405) 273-8578 

FEBRUARY 


10 Jazz Festival, SOSU Auditorium, Weatherford, 
(405) 772-6611 

1 1 Annual Chocolate Festival, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

25 Chili Cookoff, Downtown Clinton. (405) 323*2222 
27-28 Wintertales Storytelling Festival, Leadership 
Square, GKC, (405) 236-1426 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


JANUARY 

1-2 Holiday Circuit Quarter Horse Show. Expo 
Square, Tulsa, (918 ) 744-1113 
7-8 Training Symposium. Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 

12-15 Iml Finals Rodeo, (invention Center, Tuba, 
(918) 583-5522 

FEBRUARY “ ~~ 

3-4 Bullmania, Lazy E Arena. Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 
24- 2 6 J ae k pot Ro p i ng. Lazy E A re n a , G u th ri e , 1 405 ) 282 - 
30U4 



MUSIC AND DANCE 


JANUARY 

6 Edmond Country Music Show and Dance, 
Community Center, Edmund, (405) 348-6321 
8 Oklahoma Arts Quintet, Southwest Playhouse, 
Clinton. (405) 323-4683 

12 Tulsa Philharmonic Classics Concert, Tuba 
Philharmonic, Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 
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15 Peking Opera. Tulsa Philharmonic* Tulsa, (918) 
587-48 M 

19 Atlantic String Quarter SOSU Fine Arts Hall. 
Durant, (405) 924-0121 

20 Maloney Keene O’Connell Concert, 
Performing Arts Center, Tuba, (918) 592-7122 

20-21 Dance Masters Competition, Performing Arts 
Center* Tuba, (918) 592-7122 

20-22 "The Bamboo Princess,” Tulsa Ballet 'Hi eat re, 
Tulsa* (918) 585-2573 

21 Classics Concert, Bartlesville Symphony 
Orchestra, Bartlesville* (918) 337-2787 

21 Big Band Bash* Cabaret Supper Theatre* Fort Sill* 
(405) 351-4519 

28 David Pickthorn* Lawton Philharmonic* Lawton* 
(405) 248-2001 

28-29 Alexander String Quartet, Performing Arts Center* 
Tulsa* (918) 742-4087 

29 “Hansel and Crete! Texas Opera dlieatre. 
Northeastern State University, Tahlequah, (918) 
456-55 l I 

30 “Raunan II,” Ada Arts 6c Heritage Center* Ada, 
(405) 332-3167 

FEBRUARY 

3 Nero's Heroes, Tulsa Philharmonic, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 

3 Amigos Mexican Music Show, Brady Theatre, 
Tulsa* (918) 585-3100 

3 Tulsa Philharmonic Pops* Tuba Performing Arts 
Center* Tulsa* (9(8) 584-2533 

3- 5 Tulsa Philharmonic Mardi Gras, Doubletree 

Downtown, Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 

4 Blucgrass Concert* Carl Albert High School , 
MWC* (405 ) 672-1509 

4- 5 Children's Concerts, Prairie Dance Theatre, QKC* 

(405) 478-4132 

7 Tuba Philharmonic Classics* Tuba Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 584-2583 

7-9 “Samson 6c Delilah,” Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center* Tulsa* (918) 584-2533 

8 Andrew Tuechak* Piano Concert, Scretcan 
Center* OSU* Stillwater* (405) 744-6133 

10 Children's Show* Prairie Dance Theatre* 

Kirkpatrick Center, QKC* (405) 478-4132 

10 f’he Lettermen* Brady Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 582- 
7507 

10- 1 1 "The Barber of Seville," Kirkpatrick Auditorium, 
OKC, (405) 521-5277 

10-11 OK Fiddler’s Assoc. Jam Session* Western Hills 
State Lodge* Wagoner, (9 1 M) 772-2545 

12 Nelson Padget, pianist* Mitchcl Hall* GSU, 
Kdmond, (405) 341-4422 

14 lan Tracey, Concert Organist, First Presbyterian 
Church* OKC* (405) 255-7689 

17-18 “Romeo and Juliet,” Ballet Oklahoma* Civic 
Center Music Hall, OKC, (405) 848-8637 

18 Lawton Philharmonic Performance, McMahon 
Auditorium* Lawton, (405) 248-2(8)1 

19 Trio Tulsa* Performing Arts Center* Tulsa, 

(918) 742-4087 

19 KQDO Japanese Drum Corps* Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa* (918) 592-71 II 

19 Music on Exhibit 11* Tulsa Philharmonic 
Orchestra* Gilcreasc Museum* Tulsa* (918) 584- 
2533 


20 


Music Underground II, Tulsa Philharmonic 
Orchestra* Underground Auditorium, Tuba, (918) 


584-2533 


21 Symphonic Winds Concert, Holmbcrg Hall* OU* 
Norman, (405) 325-2081 

23-26 “Faust,” Rupel Jones Theatre, Norman. (405) 


325-4101 

25 Community Concert: OK Chorale Chorus. Carl 
Albert Jr. College, Potcau* (918) 647-3241 

26 "Voyage of the Dragonfly,” Performing Arts 
Theatre* Tulsa, (918) 592-7 111 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


JANUARY 

1-31 Wildlife Viewing* WooJaroc, Bartlesville, (9|H) 
336-0307 


6 Tuba Shoot-Out* Expo Square* Tulsa* (918) 744- 
1113 

7 30th Annual New Year's Pow Wow* State Fair 
Grounds, (405) 787-3959 

12-14 lnt’1 Antique Show, Expo Square* Tuba* (918) 
744*1113 

20 Boat and RV Show* Civic Center* Elk City, (405) 
243-2484 


20 


25-29 


26 


27-29. Feb, 3-5 


Zoppc Circus Europa, Brady Theatre, Tuba, (918) 
585-3100 

Tulsa Boat* Sport* and Travel Show. Expo Square, 
Tulsa* (918) 744-N13 

Stars on lec, Tulsa Convention Center* Tuba, 
(216) 522-1200 

Midwest Boat Show. OKC Fairgrounds. (405) 787- 
2233 


FEBRUARY 

3-5 Darryl Starbird Custom Car Show, Tuba 
Convention Center* Tulsa* (918) 583-5522 

3- 5 Tulsa Christian Home & Business Show* Tuba 

Expo Square* (918) 744-1113 

4- 5 "An Affair of the Heart,” Antique 6c Craft Show* 

OKC Fairgrounds* OKC* (405) 278-8905 
12 89c r Land Run Symposium* Natl Cowboy Hall of 
Fame* OKC, (405) 478-2250 
14 Taste of Edmond, Community Center* Edmond* 
(405 ) 348-3333 

24-26 Indoor Fun Fair* Expo Square, Tuba, (918) 744- 
1113 

24-26 Backwoods Hunting and Fishing Show* Expo 
Square* Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 
25 2nd Annual Hog Calling Qjntest* Main ik Custer 
St,* Weatherford, (405) 772-7744 

24- 26 Oklahoma Mineral & Gem Society* Om nip lex 

Science Museum, (405) 424-5545 

25- 26 African Violet Show and Sale, Tuba Garden 

Center* Tuba* (918) 749-6401 


Although the information in this calendar is current* dates and 
details can change without notice. Please check in advance 
before attending any event. 
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